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THE LESSON OF THE CHILDREN. 


BY SARAH BOLTON, 


I was walking in the city, 
With my heart a trifle sad ; 
Much to make me full of pity, 
And yet much to make me glad. 


I was musing on the morrow ; 
What it might, or might not bring; 
Whether joy or whether sorrow, 
Chilling snow, or flowers of spring. 


Plans of life were often broken ; 
Clouds obscured the sun at morn ; 

And the words of hope, unspoken, 
Often into fears were born. 


While I mused, three children playing 
Passed along the city street ; 

Laughing at what each was saying, 
Tripping by with nimble feet. 


Not a care was in their faces, 
Though their dress was poor and plain ; 
Then I thought how, in their places, 
Parents wrought, perchance in pain, 


To support the gladsome creatures ; 
Wrought in joy because for love ; 
God’s sweet fatherhood, their features 

Bearing as if stamped above. 


Then I checked my care and hurry, 
Saying to my heart in blame, 

** See, the children do not worry, 
And are cared for all the same. 


** Are we not God’s children surely ? 
Will He not protect His own ?”’ 
Then I trusted in Him purely, 
With a trust I had not known. 


EULOGY AND SYMPATHY. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


The School Board of Weston was in session. The 
new member had ventured to ask a question, “ merely 
for information,” he added, apologetically, as he saw a 
shadow of annoyance cross the broad face of the portly 
chairman. 

Colonel Marden, the portly chairman, replied to the 
question briefly. “I hope,” he continued with great dig- 
nity, “‘ I hope there is no misapprehension on the part of 
any member concerning the aim, object, and design of our 
public schools. They are for the instruction of the young, 
sir; for the benefit of the rising generation, and not, I 
beg leave to state, for the employment of a few ladies and 
gentlemen at salaries disproportionate to services ren- 
dered.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” replied the new member ; 
“T merely asked for information.” 

“ You class the two ladies together, I notice,” remarked 
another. “Do you consider them equally objectionable 
in the schoolroom ?” 

“T make no distinction,” replied the chairman loftily. 
“‘ Doubtless they have excellent traits, but these may not 
contribute to efficiency in the school-oom.” 

“T should give Miss Hunt the preference,” observed 
Mr. Colton, not a new member of the board. 

“T wish to repeat the remark I made previous to this 
interruption,” said Colonel Marden. ‘“ The two ladies in 
question, Miss Olds and Miss Hunt, have served us in the 


capacity of teachers long enough; the limit has been 
reached, gentlemen ; the limit of usefulness and efficiency 
and capacity.” 

Colonel Marden’s dictatorial manner did not invite dis- 
cussion; and difference of opinion, if expressed, might 
tend toward discord that it would be well to avoid; at 
least so thought Dr. Holbrook. 

“They have been teaching here a good many years,” 
he ventured to say; “I think they have rendered valu- 
able service.” 

“Yes, sir, they have been teaching a good many years ; 
a good many years, sir,” replied Colonel Marden with in- 
creasing energy. ‘ Do you consider that fact, sir, a valid 
reason for continuing them in their positions ?”’ 

“Qh, no, no,” said Dr. Holbrook, meekly; “ I merely 
mentioned the fact.” 

“Our time is passing,” said the chairman. “ We will 
proceed to vote upon this question of reappointment.” 

The vote was taken, several members declining to 
cast their votes; and two experienced, faithful teachers 
failed of reappointment. 

“ By the way,” said Dr. Holbrook, as he was about to 
leave the room, “I was called to see Miss Olds last even- 
ing, and found her quite ill. If this matter of notifying 
the teachers can be postponed for a few days it will be 
a kindness.” 

“It’s quite time she left teaching,” replied the chair- 
man; “she’s worn out.” 

The superintendent, who was acting as secretary, said, 
“Tt can be done, sir; I will delay the matter until such 
a time as you suggest.” 

“Do so,” said the Doctor. 
not prove serious.” 

A few hours later Dr. Holbrook sat by the bedside of 
Miss Olds, in whose interest he had spoken. She was 
not old. Had she been wife and mother her life would 
have been called in its prime. He noticed the lines of 
care, the hollow temples, the gray hair; he saw the weary 
signs of economy in the home, that a meager salary had 
searcely sufficed to maintain. He noted the rapid pulse 
of his patient, and realized a possibility that she might be 
spared the stroke that would fall with crushing weight. 
“T would have spared her,” thought the Doétor, “ but 
He who careth for the sparrow has not forgotten her.” 

Miss Olds opened her eyes, and her wandering mind 
for a moment recognized Dr. Holbrook. “Iam glad to 
see you,” she said; “the term has been long, but the 
examinations are over now and vacation is close at hand. 
Is it true, Doctor, that I am to have a long vacation?” 

Dr. Holbrook turned hastily away. 

A memorial service was held at the school where 
Miss Olds had been a teacher. Several members of the 
School Board were present and spoke feelingly of her 
faithful service, and of the loss the school had sustained 
in the death of Miss Olds. Tears were shed by teachers 
and pupils, who, by loving words of appreciation, showed 
their affection for their friend. 


“T hope her illness may 


Miss Hunt sat with bowed head alone in her room. 
Upon her table lay the communication she had received 
from the School Board. Her work, too, was done,—her 
place in school, vacant, but there were no words of appre- 
ciation of the long, faithful service. She thought of the 
darkened room where, with peaceful, rested look, she had 
last seen her friend. “ Better so,’’ she cried; “had I 
died, I, too, might have received some recognition of 
service performed ; but because I dive and think and feel, 
I am denied them. The words of appreciation that failed 
to reach her deaf ear would have helped and comforted 
her once. It is better to lay down the burden.” A living, 
sensitive soul was denied what had been bestowed, with- 
out stint, upon one who no longer heeded their utterance. 

Dr. Holbrook, impressed by the death of Miss Olds, 
read in the sad eyes of Miss Hunt her pain and disappoint- 


ment. “We are unjust,” he said; “because she lives 


she should not be denied what we willingly concede the 
dead.” 

When, at the next meeting of the board, in pursuance 
of a time-honored custom, the question of resolutions rela- 
tive to the loss of a faithful. teacher was brought before 
the board, all felt the embarrassment of the position, and 
when Dr. Holbrook eloquently presented the claim of Miss 
Hunt to a like recognition, even Colonel Marden acknowl 
edged the justice of the position. 

* But,” he continued, with less than usual dignity, “in 
commending Miss Hunt we place ourselves in a very 
equivocal position, gentlemen, —a very equivocal position.” 

* May I ask why Miss Hunt was removed?” meekly 
inquired the new member. ‘ Was a reason assigned ?” 

The question was now fully opened. The death of 
Miss Olds following so closely upon their action had im- 
pressed even the chairman, and Dr. Holbrook had little 
difficulty in securing the reappointment of Miss Hunt to 
the position she had so long oceupied. * It will be a life- 
long lesson to me,” said the kind Doctor. ‘ We eulogize 
the dead while we withhold merited approbation, and even 
sympathy, from the living. Corporations are said to be 
without souls, but we ought not to shelter ourselves behind 
the body politic and act in a manner unbecoming Chris- 
tian gentlemen. Individual acts of kindness and polite- 
ness should strike through and reflect credit upon the 


noble whole.” 


REFORMERS AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH. D., HAMILTON, 0. 


Il. 

1571—1635. Wolfgang Ratich(ius), born in Koethen, 
Thuringia, Germany. Called the founder of “the new 
method.” Not mechanical drill, but development and 
practice of the thinking faculty. Friend of Baco de 
Verulam, whose revolutionary ideas he embodied in a 
memorial addressed to all the princes of Germany. In- 
troduced instruction in German into the higher schools of 
Germany side by side with Latin. The first who emphat- 
ically claimed teaching to be an art. 

1586—1654. Joh. Valentin Andrae. Reformer of the 
schools in Wurtemberg, Germany. Claimed that the 
mother tongue should predominate over Latin, and that it 
should be taught rationally. ; 

1592—1671. Joh. Amos Comenius, born at Comnia 
Moravia. Bishop of the church of the brethren at Lissa, 
Poland. Father of modern educational science based upon 
psychological principles.“ Nihil est in intellectu quod 
non fuerit in sensu.” Author of Orbis Pictus. Education 
has the purpose of making the human being happy by 
harmonious mental and moral development. 

1600—1669. Joh. Michel Moscherosch. Emphasized 
Christian home training. 

1610—1661. Joh. Balthasar Schuppius, Hamburg, 
Germany, Promoter of popular education. 

1635—1705. Philipp Jacob Spener, Germany. Re- 
viver of true Christian spirit in school ; introduced better 
methods for religious instruction; opposed orthodoxy. 

1651—1715. Fenelon, Frangois de Salignae de la 
Mothe. Archbishop of Cambray, France ; tutor of Louis 
XIV.’s grandchildren. Author of the well-known juvenile 
book, The Adventures of Telemach. 

1655 — 1728. Christopher Thomas(ius) at Halle, 
Germany. Advocated the use of the mother-tongue in in- 
struction in science. Noted advocate of freedom of 
thought. 

1661—1731. Daniel Defoe, England. Worked in 
favor of rational education by writing the immortal chil- 
dren’s book, Robinson Crusoe (1719); advocated, also, 
religious liberty. r 

1661—1741. Charles Rollin. Distinguished French 
educational author. 


1662—1742. Richard Bentley, England. Most dis 
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tinguished promoter of modern science of archeology. 

1663—1727. Aug. Herm. Francke, Halle, Germany. 
Founder of orphan asylum and extensive schools for the 
poor. One of the most noted exponents of Christian 
charity. 

1669—1740. Christopher Semler, Halle, Germany. 
Founder of the first scientific high school (so-called Real- 
schule). 

1693 — 1735. Joh. Jacob Rambach, in Zena and 
Giessen. The first German professor of pedagogy. 

1707—1781. Joh. Aug. Ernesti, in Leipzig. One of 
the most noted and successful schoolmasters of his time. 
“ Humanism (as combination of classical and scientific 
studies) to be the foundation of high school instruction.” 

1712 —1778. Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Geneva. 
Depicted in his Hmile (1757) the ideal of an education 
based upon pure reason, presupposing impossible “natural 
conditions” and aiming at “naturalism.” Complete 
denial of pedagogic principles and traditions of the past. 
Rousseau’s influence cannot be traced to have been 
directly beneficial, but the thoughts he awakened and the 
actions to which he spurred others will place him in the 
foreground ‘of the history of education. 

1713—1797. Joh. Fr. Flattich, in Wurttenberg, Ger- 
many. A most original educator of Christian spirit ; 
aimed at bringing out the individuality of the child. 
Discipline the essence of education. 

1723—1700. Joh. Bernhard Basedow, Dessau, Thur- 
ingia, Germany. Founder of the “ Philanthropinism.” 
His principle was that school must aim at a general 
human development, bring out what is human in man. 
Chiefly acted from the standpoint of utilitarianism. 
What Dr. Bell was in England, Basedow may be said to 
have been in Germany ; to wit, a representative of educa- 
tional charlatanism. 

1724—1788. Joh. Tgnaz von Felbiger, the founder 
of Catholic people’s schools in Austria. 

1724—1793. A. Fr. Buesching, in Berlin. Educa- 
tional author and founder of geographical instruction. 

1725—1806. Fr. Gabriel Resewitz, Germany. Em- 
phasized the necessity of establishing special schools for 
the practical preparation of tradesmen and farmers. 

1726—1804. Chr. Felix Weisse, Germany. Noted 
writer of juvenile literature, such as Zhe Children’s 
Friend. 

1729—1790. Samuel Heinike, Hamburg and Leipzig, 
Germany. Inventor of a method of teaching deaf mutes 
to speak. 

1729—1812. Chr. Gottlieb Heyne, in Goettingen, Ger- 
many. The greatest philologist of his time. Teacher of 
numerous noted schoolmen. 

1734—1805. Fr. Eberhard von Rochow, Germany. 
Reformer of rural schools. 

1735—1811. Robert Raikes, England. Founder of 
schools for the lowest strata of society ; particularly noted 
for establishing Sunday schools. 

1744—1811. Christ. Gotthilf Salzmann, Germany. 
Founder of the world-renowned educational institution at 
Schuepfenthal, in which the purified principles of Rous- 
seau and Basedow were applied. Fertile author. 

1745—1818. Ernst Christ. Trapp,Germany. With 
Salzmann and Campe, chief advocate of purified philan- 
thropinism. 

1745—1822. Valentin Hauy, France. Established 
the first asylum and school for the blind in Paris, 1784. 


PENMANSHIP.—(II1.) * 
BY W. F. LYON, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


In the fourth year introduce a book with a printed 
copy. Let every child be provided with an exercise book. 
If they do not use this exercise book, they will write a cer- 
tain number of words at a lesson, and no more, and the 
writing will become practically like drawing. Use for 
an exercise book the same book as is used in the third 
grade. Open to first copy in copy-book, which is small i. 
Study it, ask questions about it, and answer questions 
which the children may ask. Place an exercise upon the 
board which will develop this letter,—a counting exer- 
cise for five minutes, in which all work together ; make 
fast enough to hurry up the slow ones, and slow enough 
to hold the nervous ones in check,—just as the expert 


* Copyright, 1887. 


horseman handles two strange horses which do not work 
quite in harmony. When the teacher has them perfectly 
in hand, she may stop counting, and give each one in the 
room a little personal attention. Take the pen and show 
them how. She should not spend too much time giving un- 
due praise to the bright ones, but she should be very particu- 
lar to assist the dull ones. When all have practiced suffi- 
ciently upon the exercises, let them put the letter or word 
in the copy-book. Write it once or twice in the copy- 
book ; compare with copy. Should there be any mistakes, 
go back to exercise book and correct them. Then try 
the eopy-book again, and so on, bringing the best work 
to the copy-book to compare it with the perfect copy. It 
will be found that, working upon this plan, all will have 
great freedom so far as speed is concerned, for while all 
will write a certain amount in a copy-book, some will 
have done twice as much as others in the exercise book. 
If these two books are skillfully handled there will be no 
drawing done in the copy-books, and yet they will be very 
carefully and very neatly filled. It is impossible to make 
an exercise book a copy-book, and vice versa. It will be 
observed that the teacher who works in this way will not 
have much time to sit during the writing lesson. She 
should have her eyes open that no time be wasted upon 
useless exercises. Allow the use of no exercise except such 
as she dictates. Count whenever necessary, and when 
counting see that every one follows the count closely. 
Watch position and penholding. 

Fifth year : Use No. 2 copy-book, with exercise book 
in the same manner as previous year. The children are 
at proper age and sufficiently developed muscularly to 
take up what is known as the “fore-arm or muscular 
movement.” But little difficulty will be experienced if 
the previous work has been done as marked out, and if 
the teacher has perfect control of her school. In begin- 
ning this allow a great deal of freedom. Do not expect 
them to get any very good letters for some time. The 
small i will again come in very nicely ; it is very simple 
and easily made; try it three spaces high, and bring it 
down to the required height by degrees. Loose, mean- 
ingless exercises do not amount to much. Every exercise 
should have in it some part of a letter that is aimed at. 
When children once find that they can write with this 
free, easy motion, they will give the teacher but little 
trouble. Create enthusiasm in this, and it will never die 
out. It may be found necessary to omit the copy-book 
for a week, and perhaps fora month. Do not touch it 
until all have become thoroughly interested in the move- 
ment. 

Sixth year: Use No. 3 copy-book and exercise book. 
Keep up movement drill. Begin to urge them on a little. 
Give occasional tests of speed. Take some word as an 
exercise : when they are familiar with it, ask them to write 
as many as they can in a minute. Allow no scribbling, 
but expect that the letters will be more or less modified. 
Expect each one to do his best, and see that he does it. 

Seventh year: Use No. 4 copy-book with exercise book. 
The ruling of the exercise should be made to correspond 
to the ruling in copy-book, and as the spaces in No. 4 are 
one tenth of an inch, the spaces in exercise book should 
not be wider than one ninth of an inch. “ne movement 
should be free, and frequent exercises in speed given. 
Exercises upon capital letters may at first be quite large, 
occupying four or five spaces in height, but they should 
be brought down to three spaces as soon as_ possible. 
Make exercises of this kind spirited. Counting is very 
beneficial a part of the time. Do not make the exercises 
tedious, but hold them down to work. Allow no scrib- 
bling. Do not shade too much, but make the shade with 
an elastic, springing touch, instead of a drawling scratch ; 
it is done with a stroke of the pen. Imagine a pin to be 


try to knock it out with the pen, and the shade will as a 


tice the poor ones. Try again; mark poor ones, and so 


no poor ones. Count one, two, for downward strokes. 
Then speed them; see how many groups can be made 
in a minute with no poor letters. Then try a word with 


not be carelessly done. 


Eighth year: Use No. 5 copy-book with exercise books. 
Continue the movement and speed-drill exercises. The 
fingers may be used in conjunction with the fore-arm in 
this grade. When the hand moves upward, let the fingers 
be extended; when it moves downward, let the fingers 
contract. When this can be perfectly done, it produces 
the easiest and most rapid movement known. 

When pupils pass out of the A grammar into the 
high school, they should be able to write fifteen average 
words, or seventy-five letters per minute, for ten consecu- 
tive minutes, and the writing should have a free, business- 
like appearance, so that a boy can step from the A gram- 
mar into the counting-house,—not with a schoolboy hand, 
so-called, but with a business hand-writing. This result 
can be attained if all the teachers from No. 1 up to No. 
8 understand their business and will do it. But No. 1 must 
havea clear idea of what is to be done in her grade, and in 
at least two grades above her; No. 2 must know what 
has been done by No. 1, and what is to be done by No. 
3 and No. 4, ete. It is an endless chain, in which, if 
there is a poor link, some one will have to suffer, and that 
one may be perfectly innocent. Not only must care be 
exercised in the copy-book work, but all writing done in 
the school should be done in the same careful manner. 


FROM THE CHICAGO PRESS. 


THE SCHOOLMARM is abroad in the land. As a class 
the lady school teachers of this great and glorious coun- 
try, and especially that part of it known as the whooping 
West, are an intelligent, enterprising, and highly respect- 
able body of people. Through eight weary months of 
the year they do patient work on one of the sure-enough 
treadmills of life, oftentimes under the government of a 
board of directors who are ignoramuses of a very de- 
cided type. They are nagged at and annoyed in their 
daily work in a manner that would justify them in kick- 
ing if it was at all lady-like to kick. The toughest pupil 
in school, the bent-pin fiend, the boy who throws ink- 
soaked paper wads, the cuss with the tack in the toe of 
his boot, and the daisy who puts snuff on the hot stove, 
are the children who have the most tender-hearted and 


sensitive parents, who are always raising a rumpus with 
the teacher if she attempts to pound a little good breed- 
ing into their hoodlums along with a section of the multi- 
plication-table. 


The Mail welcomes the teachers. It is in favor of a 


reform that will give a lady teacher the same compensa- 
tion for the same work that is paid the masculine teacher. 
They are all doing a good work. The future safety of 
this country is in holding fast to our public schools,— 
the colleges of the common people. The men and women 
who are giving their time and talents to this work deserve 
well of all people, and they are entitled to ample compen- 
sation for their services. The Mail welcomes the school- 
marms with open arms.—Chicago Mail. 


MANUAL TRAINING is destined to be the corner-stone 


of our free-school system. Is it not time for a convention 
of this kind to recognize that plowing, sowing, reaping, 
building, carving, fabricating, designing, forging, molding, 
cooking, sewing, and all the functions of agricultural, me- 
chanical, and domestic artisanship are the essentials of 
the future prosperity of the Republic, and that instruction 
in these methods may be profitably substituted for some 
of the higher academic branches ? 


The people of Chicago will give the pedagogues a hearty 
welcome and unstinted hospitality, and will hope to learn 
something new from this great convocation of minds. It 
will also do them good to come here and see the machin- 


driven where the heaviest part of the shade is to be ; then|“'Y of this great city in running order. They will enjoy 


the salubrity of its cool atmosphere, the beauty of its 


rule be right. Illustrate this on the blackboard. Con-|P@"Ks and drives, the lavishness of its bodily fare, the ele- 
tinuous exercises are good. Take, for example, the cap-|8*"°° of its buildings, the unusual variety of its entertain- 
ital O; make five of them without lifting the pen. No- ments, and perhaps they will take away with them some- 


thing of the Chicago push and go and some of her prac- 


on, until a group of five can be made in which there are tical ideas for use in their educational systems.—Chicago 


Tribune. 


— Freedom is not procured by a full enjoyment of 


four or five letters, beginning with capital O. Never|what is desired, but by controlling the desire. Who, 
lose sight of the fact that this work, although rapid, must|then, is unconquerable? He whom the inevitable cannot 


overcome.— Hpictetus. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AT CHICAGO. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
Juty 7, 8, 9, 11, anp 12, 1887. 


The seventh annual meeting of the National Council 
of Education began its sessions in the Common Council 
Chamber, City Hall, Chicago, on Thursday, July 7, 1887, 
at 3 o’clock p. m. 

The Council was called to order by the president, D. B. 
Hagar, Ph.D., of Massachusetts. Prayer was offered by 
B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, Ohio. The president 
opened the Council with brief and fitting remarks, and 
proceeded at once to the business as indicated by the 


program. 

The first was a report of the Committee on Pedagogies ; 
subject, “The Function of the Publie School.” F. 
Louis Soldan, Ph.D., of St. Louis Mo., chairman, stated 
that the committee had already presented a report made 
by one member, W. H. Payne, of Michigan, only, 
at Topeka, Kan., last year, and at this time would 
offer the views of another individual member of the com- 
mittee, W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Massachusetts, which 
paper had just come to hand through W. E. Sheldon, of 
Boston, and had not been read by the other members of 
the committee. The paper was read to the Council by the 
secretary, E. W. Coy, of Ohio. 


The argument of the paper was that the high school is independ- 
ent of the college in its origin and in its main work. The college 
came into existence before the high sehools were established, and is 
generally the creature of some religious denomination. It is an in- 
dependent and isolated institution, not properly a part of any sys- 
tem of education. On the other hand, the high school is the out- 
growth of the common schools below it, and is closely connected, 
as a part of a system, with the schools of a lower grade. It is not 
designed with reference to any higher institution. In theory, it 
is the head, the culmination, of 
great mass of high school students end their schooling there. It 
has become, however, an important part of the work of the high 
school to prepare its students for college. Little has been done in 
this line, because many people feel that it is not just that the people 
should be taxed to prepare a few for a collegiate education, be- 
cause a majority of parents e t the schooling of their children to 
end with the high school, and because few colleges recognize the 
diplomas given upon graduation from a high school. The stand- 
ards of both high schools and colleges vary to such an extent that 
it will be a difficult work to bring them into agreement so that the 
colleges will accept the diplomas of the high schools. Many col- 
leges deserve the name of high school. In Michigan the faculty of 
the State University recognizes diplomas from many of the high 
schools which have been examined and approved by the University 
faculty. In Minnesota there is a high school board, which has su- 
pervision over the high schools of the state, and may grant money 
from the state treasury to any high school whose course of study 
has been approved. The certificates issued by the board to grad- 
uates of hich schools are accepted for admission to the Minnesota 
State University. In New York there is a board of regents with 
a general supervision over colleges and high schools. In no other 
state is there any governmental regulation in this line, but in New 
England the College Association is just taking hold of the high 
school question, and trying to effect a uniformity of standards and 
a general system of co-operation. 


F. Louis Soldan, Ph.D., chairman of the committee, 
then read the report which was signed by himself and 
J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., of New York. The following is an 
abstract : 


Definition: An institution maintained by the people for develop- 
ing more perfect manhood. Means of development: (1) Instruc- 
tion in elementary knowledge; (2) Training through the guidance 
and discipline incidental to such instruction; (3) Instruction in the 
sciences, literature, and art of modern civilization. 


Tue STATE’s RIGHT TO MAINTAIN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Function of the State: Protection of the individual's rights. 
Conditions of the existence of the State: The manhood of its cit- 

izens; its economic resources. 
Government : Ita condition : Co-operation of the masses. 
Conditions for the preservation of State and Government : 
a. Development of economic resources. 
b. Gen knowledge of the means of civilized intercourse. 
c. Virtue, vigor, and intelligence of the citizen. 
Some Principles of Government : 
a. Least amount of government. 
b. Decentralization. 
The Care of the Economic Resources of the State: 
Coincides with individual interests and therefore is left to them. 
THE CARE OF EDUCATION : 
Family Education : Guidance and discipline. 
Church Education : Religious and moral instruction and discipline. 


THE PuBLIc SCHOOL. 
Reasons Sor its Maintenance 
a. A universal need should be cared for by a universal insti- 


tution. 

+. A State necessity should net be left to the contingency of 
private effort. 

c. The selection of the subjects of instruction important to the 


State. 
d. The homogeneity of population and’ public sentiment to be 
achieved. 
The Aim of the Public School : , 
* Perfect manhood through instraction, guidance, discipline, 
Classification of the Public School ; eel 
a. The Common Schools, 
Higher Schools, 


the common school system. The/ p 


a. THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Their maintenance a state duty. 
Function of the Common School: 
Development of manhood through instruction in the common 
branches and through guidance and discipline. 
Studies of the Common School : 
a. Language, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history. 
b. Hygiene and natural science, drawing, singing, etc. 
Education through Instruction: 
a. By exercise of faculties, 
b. By expansion of interests. 
Moral influences of school life. 
Guidance and discipline. 
b. HIGHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. & 
The right of their maintenance. 
a. The general practice of civilized governments to maintain 
such schools. 
b, National strength related to civilization ; 7. ¢., to sciences, 
literature, and art. 
c. The duty of governments to promote learning. 
d. The usefulness of higher instruction for the general good. 
The maintenance at public expense of institutions for higher in- 
struction is ted, pe usefulness, that of common schools on 
necessity. 


Discussion. 
Report, by James Baker, of Denver, Col., of the Dis- 
cussion of the Report of Mr. Soldan on * The Functions 
of the Public Schools.” 


Mr. Hinsdale, referring to the definition of the public school 
given in the paper, asked if ‘*training’’ was not incidental to 
higher instruction as well as to elementary. 

Mr. Soldan replied that such was the view taken in the report, 
although perhaps not evident from the order of statement. 

President : With reference to higher instruction, would 
it do to insert, ‘‘instruction in and training through’’ sciences, 
literature, ete. ? 

Mr. White: I am pleased with the statement made in the report 
as to the function of the public school. To make the end of 
public instruction the development of manhood, is a broader view 
than to regard it as training for citizenship. The school does not 
exist for the state; good citizenship is not the end; it is not the 
end of the school or of any other institution. The state exists as a 
means for man’s well-being. The school exists for the develop- 
ment of all the highest possibilities of man. It happens, however, 
that the perfect man is a good citizen. When the manhood prin- 
ciple is acknowledged, we have a philosophic basis for the dis- 
cussion of everything connected with the function of the school. We 
cannot draw a line between a public school education and any other 
school education, The work of the school should not be limited to 
what church and family can not do in the way of education. What- 
ever helps to develop the highest manhood belongs to the school. 

In response to a question from Mr. Sheldon, Mr. White continued, 
There is no absolute line limiting public education. 

Mr. Brown: Certain things belong to the schools, others to other 
institutions. The family does not furnish the intellectual element 
in education ; hence that is the function of the school. The people 
have the right to determine what belongs to the work of the school. 
y general consent intellectual training is made the function of the 
public school. Moral training belongs to the school in conjunction 
with the family. Moral training comes in incidentally in con- 
nection with the specific work of the school. All institutions, as 
family and church, are for the education of manhood. The specific 
work of each is to be considered. 

Mr. Sheldon: Would you ignore physical training ? 

Mr. Brown: Bain is right in stating that the school must assume 
a certain responsibility. ‘The degree of health with which a pupil 
enters the school is to be maintained.* Also instruction in hygiene 
should be given. 

Mr. White asked for a re-reading of what Mr. Harris said in his 
report upon this point. 

Mr. Brown agreed with the statements of Mr. Harris, 

Mr. Hinsdale: Mr. Brown, is it your opinion that the family is 
better prepared to give children moral than intellectual training ? 

Mr. Brown: An important work of the school is the training of 
the will; schools should be sustained, if they had no further use 
than to train the will. In moral education the work of the school 
is co-ordinate with that of the church and the family. 

President Hagar: What do you say with reference to instruction 
in the effects of stimulants and narcotics ? 

Mr. Brown: It is put forward as intellectual instruction. 

Mr. Sheldon : Is it correct to call it intellectual instruction ? 

Mr. Brown: The people so put it. 

Mr. White: Is it here assured that right knowledge leads to 
right conduct ? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Gove: That manhood is the end is true of all good institu- 
tions. Come down from the higher and broader view to consider 
special functions. The higher aim is the purpose of all institutions. 

Mr. Hoose : How can we gauge a man, except in view of the in- 
stitutions among which he lives? The man cannot be separated 
from the purposes of the particular state in which he lives. Mr. 
White, believing as he does, made a mistake in indorsing the report 
of the committee. The report says, ‘‘ manhood as determined by 
the genius of the institutions.’’ 

Mr. White: True, we cannot view manhood as isolated from the 
state, but the state exists for the manhood, not the manhood for the 
state. 

Miss Nicholson: An important work of the schools is to make 
homogeneous American citizens. This is not done by the family or 
the church. 

Mr. Soldan here explained that the report recognized the sacred- 
ness of individual right, and the need of homogeneity in sentiment 
and action among the citizens of a state. 

Mr. Hinsdale: There is confusion in the minds of the people as 
to the function of the public school. Some claim that the right of 
the state to educate depends upon its right to defend itself, on the 
principle that “if a state may hang, it may also educate.’’? The 
present drift is toward the idea that schools are for discipline. One 
man says that broad manhood, another that citizenship, is the end 
of education. Ideas upon the subject should be more definite. 
Whether education should aim at the highest manhood, may be a 

uestion of expediency. That aim might imply the study of art, 
oreign travel, etc. 

Mr. White: Might the work of the schools properly tend to change 
the character of civilization ? 

Mr. Soldan here remarked that the spirit of the paper included 
the old view that the state educates for A oy Pode and also the the- 
ory that the state educates for the good of the individual. He added : 
The state educates to make civilization possible. The state has a 
right to many things which are nota duty ; the decision rests with 


th le. 
‘Me White : Right of the state to furnish means for higher edu- 
ti ite rful ti 
Mr. So ; Expediency is sometimes quite as powerful a motive 
as necessity. The right of the state to educate should be limited 


to ite inclination to educate, 


Mr. Hoose: Higher education used to be placed before element- 
ary; this idea changed when the idea of government changed. 
Has England made any progress in the conception of public schools 
since 1870? Iam persuaded that she has; she has had schools for 
cevturies, but not public schools as conceived at the present day. 
Germany has had schools for centuries, but the public school is of 
recent years. The changes in the conception of the function of the 
school have followed the changes of the pu of the govern- 
ments toward schools. The same phases of mae have appeared 
in our own history. In colonial times the state wanted educated 
clergymen, and it established higher schools to prepare them; 
when the form of the government changed to that of a republic, 
the conception of the function of schools changed to that which 
survives to-day in our public school system,—an educated citizen, 
The state creates the school for its own purposes, as the report 
recites. 

Mr. White called for a re-reading of the part of the report stat- 
ing the function of the church, after which he remarked t there 
was no such distinction between public schools and church schools 
as that suggested in the report, the body of the instruction in the 
two classes of schools being the same. 

Mr. Soldan: The paper distinguishes between church education 
and school education, not between charch schools and state schools. 

Mr. Brown, after some explanations by Mr. Soldan of terms de- 
fined in the report, stated that the specific function of every insti- 
tution should be defined. The incidental functions may vary with 
circumstances. There is a use for all institutions,—for family, for 
state, for church. Such institutions are universities for the grad- 
uates of the schools. 

Mr. Hinsdale pointed to what seemed to him a discrepancy in the 
report, between the theory that the state should educate and the 
theory that the state should limit itself to the least amount of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Soldan claimed that the discrepancy was only apparent; 
that the individual had a right to all his rights, except those neces- 
sary for the existence of the state. The least right of government 
is to exist. Education is necessary for the government to exist. 

Mr. Baker referred to Mr. Soldan’s objection to compulsory edu- 
cation, and asked what he would do with the ‘* street Arab,’’ who 
grew up in ignorance, vice, and indolence from no fault of his own, 
receiving training neither for citizenship nor manhood. 

Mr. Soldan replied that the duty of the state was determined to 
a certain extent by expediency, although reasonable influences 
should be employed to induce the people to use the privileges of the 
schools. 

Mr. Jones called the attention of the committee to the expression, 
‘* instruction in the sciences, literature, and art of modern civiliza- 
tion,’’ used in the report, asking if it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to shut out other literature and art than that of modern 
civilization.’’ 

Mr. Soldan: The idea is not to be exclusive, as modern civiliza- 
tion rests on all that is best in the past. 


Seconp Day — Fripay, Juty 8. 


The Council met in the Common Council Chamber, 
City Hall, at 9.30 a. m., President Hagar in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by E. E. White, LL.D., of Ohio. 
The minutes of the secretary were read and approved. 

James Baker, of Colorado, read the report of the dis- 
cussion of the session on “ The Function of the Public 
School,”’ which was approved by the Council, and will be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Council. 

The first regular business was a report of Committee 
on Secondary Education. 


Rerort or CoMMITTEE ON SECONDARY EpucatTion,— 
subject, “ The Relation of High Schools to Colleges,” 
—by E. W. Coy, of Ohio, chairman. 


1. The high school independent of the college in its origin and in 
its main work. 

(a) The college in existence before the high school. It is gen- 
erally the creature of the religious denominations, The college 
not a part, properly speaking, of any system of education. 

(b) The high school an outgrowth of the schools below. It is 
closely connected with the schools below, but not with the schools 
above, except with the state universities. < 

(c) The main work of the high school has no relation to the 
college. The great mass of the high school students end their 
schooling in the high school. 

2. Preparation for college, however, an important of high 
school work. It is best for the high school that it should do this 
work. 

(a) Reasons why the high school has not done more of this work. 

1) The prevailing spirit of the community opposed to it. 

(2 The s-zhool reflects the spirit of the community in this re- 
spect. The high school course looked upon as a finality. 

(3) Unfriendly attitude of the college. 

3. How ean the high schools and colleges be brought into closer 
relations. 

(a) The want of uniformity in the character of high schools, as 
well as of colleges, is a serious obstacle in the way. 

(6) Voluntary attempts that have been made to harmonize 
the two. 

(c) Attempts to accomplish this by means of legislative enact- 
ments. 

(1) The Minnesota plan. 
(2) The New York plan. 

rtance of having high school teachers in sympathy with 
ucation. 


4. Im 
higher 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale was appointed to report the dis- 
cussion, in which the following gentlemen took part : 


W. F. King, Mt. Vernon, Ia., said that the high school is differ- 
ent from the academy. The original type of the academy had 
stronger affiliations to college work than the high school generally 
has. The high school should copy this feature. The atmosphere 
of the academy of to-day is more like that of the college. The ex- 
pectancy of the academy student is not so much to business as that 
of the scholar of the high school. The academy is more pliant in 
its course of study, and can better adapt itself to the wants of a 
variety of pupils than the high school can. 

The practical question is how to bridge the chasm between the 
high schools and the colleges? What, on the part of the high 


schools, can be done in the way of stimulating students for ——- 
work ? What can be done on the part of the colleges to modify 
their course, so that the high school can reasonably prepare stu- 


denta for the college, There should be a commission appointed to 
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consider the questions involved in this discussion. There are great 
difficulties in the way, but they are not insuperable. 

Aaron Gove, Denver: We have been over and over this ground. 
We have plowed and subsoiled again and again. There has never 
been a time during the course of this discussion when the high 
schools have not been ready, willing, and anxious to accede to any 
demand, or to abide by any concession made by any college. We 
have a few thousand people representing colleges, and we have 
millions of people representing the high school. The people are the 
motive power behind the high schools. We have been striving to 
create a college sentiment in the schools, and have asked time and 
again to have the college come down within our reach, and many 
of the colleges are now willing to accept equivalents, and admit 
high school graduates with such preparation as the people are will- 
ing to pay for. The average American high school can prepare 
a boy for the average American college at the age of thirteen. 
They ask for Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Now we can cram 
with these, and the ordinary, bright American boy will pass the 
college examination at thirteen. 

George P. Brown, Aurora, Ill. : The important point in this dis- 
cussion is the historical origin of the high school. It shows what 
has been the trend of public thought in regard to this question,— 
the higher education. The high school was originally a feeder of 
the college. In Indiana the first institation was the county semi- 
nary as a feeder for the State University, but we have progressed in 
our public school work until there bas grown up a sort of uncon- 
scious demand for the high school to fit more directly for life, giv- 
ing simply a higher education, which the common sebools could not 
give. ‘Thus the high school has become a creature of the present 
civilization. It may not be the best representative or exponent of 
it, but it is the outgrowth of the demand which the public has 
made upon the high school. The college has changed very little. 
It has given less attention to the public demands, has responded to 
the demand of the people less. ‘The high school, in becoming rep- 
resentative, has made an advance in the educational development of 
the country, and the college will do well if it simply extends the 
education of the high school. In America that which best repre- 
seuts the people,—is best in accord with the spirit of the times,— 
will accomplish most by serving the greatest good to the greatest 
number. The high school, better than the college, represents the 
way in which the people desire to have the rising generation edu- 
cated, and the college must eventually supplement the work of the 
high school, as it has not yet done. 

Dr. A. J. Rickoff, New York: The academies and colleges were 
intended for those who sought a more liberal education than the 
high schools gave. In the newer states the scheme of education 
was, first the common school, then the city or town schoo),—inclad- 
ing the graded and the high school,—then the normal school, the 
industrial college, and the state university. In the older states, 
and often in the newer, the colleges are under the charge of denom- 
inations or corporations. In the West colleges are frequently fur- 
nished with pupils who are not ready to do college work, hence the 
preparatory department, which takes the place of the old acad- 
emy. College men are not willing to make the concessions neces- 
sary to bridge the chasm between the average high school and the 
college proper. 

W. F. King, Mt. Vernon, Ia. : That, high school is likely to be 
the best that has in mind the preparation of as many pupils as 
possible, in the best manner possible, for college. There is not the 
supposed lack of interest on the part of business men in higher ed- 
ueation. A bit of experience: A pupil of mine was studying Greek 
when the war broke out. He went into the army, and at the close 
of the war felt that he was too old to take the college course and 
went into business. He isone of the leading business men on State 
street to-day, and he speaks of his school days with uniform regret 
that he did not return to college. Business men appreciate the 
value of the culture and mental strength derived from a college 
course. Success in college and high school depends upon the 
people. There should be a genuine educational revival. 

Prest. J. L. Pickard, Lowa City, la.: There is nothing modern 
about the high school,—at least, not in principle. When I was a 
boy sitting at the benches of the common school I was prepared 
for college in a public school. It was not called a high school 
simply because the system of graduation, which has since been 
attempted, did not exist. The high school is in no sense a modern 
excrescence. It is only a part of the old publie school system that 
has taken to itself a different form than that which it had in the 
earlier years. In all our industrial work there is a tendency to a 
division of labor, and to very many minute sub-divisions in many 
eases. This gradation is only following the industrial world. | 
came to Illinois forty-two years ago. The school that I taught was 
not an academy in any sense. The tuition was paid by some pri- 
vate person in many cases; in others, it came out of the common 
treasury. High schools were not known, Passing to the state 
north of this, my work was largely to bring up the public school 
work of the state; as far as possible to identify the work that | 
had desired to do, of a higher nature, with the common work, for 
the purpose of bringing about an influence that should bear directly 
upon the lower schools from the higher. For the past few years, 
in another state, I have been at the head of an institution which 
affiliates with the high schools,—has been so close that this question 
has never been raised. The high schools meet very cordially the 
demands of the college. Colleges very cordially grant such modi- 
fications as the peculiar circumstances of the high schools demand. 
There is yielding upon both sides, and an advance all along the 
line. The high schools are stronger because of the concessions, and 
so are the colleges. 

{t is a necessity which seems to be laid upon the college of estab- 
lishing and carrying on a preparatory school. The best of our stu- 
dents come from towns that have not sufficient population to main- 
tain a high school. The influence of the college upon the schools 
below is a power, and the influence of the schools below upon the 
college is even a greater power. The people will sustain the high 
schools better when their graduates are admitted to the colleges 
without examination. We have the advantages over eastern states, 
where educational matters are crystallized. There is no crystalliza- 
tion with us. We must give up the thought that our high schools 
are simply training schools for intellectual pursuits. We must put 
into our public schools below more of that element which shall 
develop in character. The colleges must cease to adhere to 
their demands for just so much Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and 

rovide for a certain line of study with more practical work prepar- 
ing for practical life. We must abandon the graduating exercise 
and the farewell address of the high school, putting in the place a 
good professor from some of the colleges who shall impress upon 
the youth the fact that they have not yet completed their edu- 
cation,—inspiring a desire to go further. Many young men go to 
college through the influence of a single lecture delivered by a col- 
lege man. ‘The worst feature of the high school is the attempt to 
imitate the college. 

J. W. Stearns, Madison, Wis.: The high school movement 
should be from below up, and ‘not from above down. The high 
school is in close relation with the community. In the newer states 
there is danger, in lifting the high school into the college, that it will 
be pulled up by the roots. The great conservative force is the col- 
lege ; the great progressive force is the high school. These should 
ae upon each other; there should be an approach from both 
sides, 


Dr. J. H. Hoose, Cortland, N. ¥.: In New York the regents’ 
certificate is based upon the money paid the institation where the 
pupil was prepared. This gives no right to enter any college, 
though there is a state law which provides a regular bond of union 
among the universities of the state and the higher schools. The law 
provides that there should be an examination once a year, and stu- 
dents are eligible who have been in attendance upon the common 
school or academy within six months previous. he examinations 
are held by officers in the district and the school commissioner. 
Appointments can be made so that each of the 128 assembly dis- 
tricts may furnish one student, so that over five hundred students 
may be in the university at a time by this scheme. 

D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.: Connecticut has a law re- 
quiring Latin to be tanght as a preparation for college in towns of 
one hundred families. The people of our state believe that the 
study of Latin and the gaining of a broad culture is an advantage 
to the community. Those who have charge of our educational in- 
stitutions, and particularly our public schools, should be impressed 
with the belief that every man needs a higher, a broader and a more 
liberal culture. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Report or Commirree oN NorMAL ScHoois,—subject, 
“ Teachers’ Institutes,” — by Pres. E. C. Hewett, of 
Illinois State Normal University. 


The greatest need of the times is well-qualified teachers. It 
always has been so; it continues to be so, Our teachers are of two 
classes: (1) Those who make teaching a vocation, and (2) those 
who use it as a temporary occupation. The latter are in the large 
majority. The former are willing to take pains to prepare them- 
selves; it is the latter who need urging, and it is particularly to 
these that the institute should be adapted,—that some plainer way 
be secured for non-professional teachers. 

The general means of preparation are: (a) normal schools, ()) 
books and periodicals, (c) teachers’ meetings, (d) observation, aud 
(e) actual experience in the schoolroom. And in this work of 
preparation there must always be considered the subjects taught, 
the principles and methods to be used, the question of organization, 
discipline, ete. 

In the matter of teachers’ meetings we may gather in associations, 
where all meet on an equal basis, and are governed by parliament- 
ary rules; or we may employ dril/s, which are gatherings extending 
over several weeks, —‘‘ short term schools,’’—for actual work and 
preparation for examination; or we may make use of institutes. 
where, during a week or so, teachers, active, earnest, energetic, 
meet for drill, but for a wider purpose also, which will be seen in 
the nature of the institute, which this paper aims to unfold. 
Though hampered by want of time, and perhaps the limited 
capacity of many of those in attendance, there should be kept in 
mind three great purposes of the institute. 

First, the institute should arouse teachers to the nobleness of the 
work, and lead them to an ambitious desire to do the best work. 
They meet fellow-workers and receive aid from experienced minds. 
It is a place where a wise conductor can inspire an enthusiasm 
among the teachers present. There is no place more abused by 
poor instractors. There should be no room for men of needless 
loquacity or for cranks. The failure of hundreds of institutes can 
be traced to this same source. 

Second, there should be actual instruction in subjects to be taught, 
in principles of instruction, and in managing, governing, and organ- 
izing a school. Nothing can be complete, but suggestions can be 
offered, and present knowledge made more serviceable. Knowl- 


ject, let it be done: or, if there is a branch with which the teachers 
are little acquainted, they may be helped; but so far as the insti. 
tute is concerned, the scholastic instruction should be put in an in- 
cidental position. The institute should drive exclusively and ear- 
nestly atthe work, giving the clearest possible insight into the guid- 
ing principles of the teaching art, and the methods which embody 
those principles in practice ; and the institute which does that most 
positively does the highest and best work for the young teachers, I 
have been discouraged to hear men in responsible positions in school 
work speak slightingly of the importance of training teachers in the 
principles of teaching and government. The institutes might be 
made a helpful means of improving some of our leading teachers 
and schoolmen. It might give them an insight into a very fruitful 
subject, and we might hear less of this harping of lecturers at in- 
stitutes on the philosophy of teaching. I speak earnestly because 
I have seen so many institutes where hundreds of teachers gather at 
expense to themselves and fritter away the time on grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography, with a view to preparing these teachers 
to pass an examination to put their standing a small percentage 
higher. This Council should throw its entire influence toward 
making the institute the means of professional training for those 
who cannot take a more extended course. In over thirty years I 
have never seen the attempt to do this kind of work fail, but rather 
the interest of the members of the institute has increased from first 
to last. ‘The most intensely interested teachers I have seen have 
been those who were fed on the life and food that underlies their 
work, I have seen institutes which were fed on puzzles and 
stale jokes, at which they laughed mechanically, but 1 never saw 
such an institute a success. We underestimate the hanger and de- 
sire of the country teacher for light and help professionally. We 
underestimate their desire for instruction ia teaching as an art. 
Of course the instructor must not talk philosophy dryly, but there 
are hundreds of men and women in this country qualified for this 
kind of institute work. In Pennsylvania, until within two years, 
teachers were required to be present at the institute, and were paid 
for attendance. This law has been repealed, and, to the great sur- 
prise of those who did not appreciate the hunger of the teachers, 
the change in the professional character of the institutes has led to 
an increased attendance. Now the institute seeks to give them 
something that they cannot afford to be without. Let educators 
teach that education is an art, and a high art; and when teachers 
all over this country recognize this fact there will be an awakening 
such as we have never seen. 

See. J. W. Dickinson. Boston: The institute must teach the 
principles of teaching and the methods in such a manner that the 
teachers will both understand and apply them. They must not 
seek to imitate what they seek. Much of the teaching which is 
called “‘ teaching the principles and methods of teaching,’’ is given 
in such a way that it falls upon the minds of thore who hear it with- 
out producing profound results. It may be given abstractly and 
be of so high a character that one must have given much pre- 
vious study to pedagogy in order to understand it. [ should not 
hope for large results if the teacher of an institute should rise and 
read an able paper on the principles of teaching. I have found that 
one of the best ways of teaching the principles of teaching was 
through illustrations drawa from the application of them from the 
branches of learning taught in the schools. Through exercises in 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography I have seen practical appli- 
cation of principles impressed upon the minds of the teachers. 
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edge can be imparted, and a great work can be done by an in- 


structor in recommending specific works, suggesting proper read- 
ing, and by impressing upon the young, inexperienced, and thought- 
less teachers that the field is wide, the labor before them great, and 
that success cannot be secured without years of increasing toil. A 
common failing among this class, that they are masters of their 
work, is exposed and corrected by the institute. Beyond this, 
much can be done in the study of the nature and laws of mind 
activity, growth, and the methods that grow out of them. Thus 
teachers are not only instructed, but they are put on the track of a 
fruitful study of themselves and of others, especially of their pupils. 

Third, the institute must arouse interest in the community. Its 
daily work and evening lectures will give ideas of the importance of 
educational matters, and correct the various popular errors that 
impede the work. 

tn considering the methods of the institute, first, there must be 
one head, who is well versed in the philosophy of instruction, of 
large experience and tact. His assistant may be a man of more 
moderate attainments, but impassive teachers never can do good 
work. There should also be a closely-followed program, to impress 
upon the teachers the value of time and order and to shut out the 
rambling talk. 

The methods of instruction should be by lectures and recitations, 
—not lectures alone, for much of their substance is lost on the mass 
of hearers, nor does the lecture sufficiently resemble school work. 
Without oratorical display, the points to be impressed should be 
clear, plain, pointed, slowly spoken, with opportunity for questions 
and it would be well for listeners to take notes, and perhaps on the 
next day give a recitation of the leading features. 

If possible, the institute should be graded, and thus brought to 
the plane of schoolroom work. Many of the best-prepared teach- 
ers complain that there is no place for them, especially if they have 
been present on former occasions. A higher grade would not only 
hold them, but secure their valuable co-operation. 

In connection with the work there shoald be model exercises, in 

which classes of children by skillful work show the application of 
the principles taught. Prominent among the methods stand public 
lectures, of which we have already spoken. The people need rous- 
ing as well as the teachers. 5 really depends upon the 
people. There should be a genuine educational revival as the 
result of a well-conducted institute. 
_ Institute work is also in perfect harmony with normal work and 
is supplementary to it,—doing for the many, as well as it can, what 
the normal school does for the few. To many, also, the interest 
and insight gained at the institute have led them to go to the normal 
school to more thoroughly prepare themselves for useful work. In 
this way the institute is a teeder to the normal school. 


Discussion. 
The discussion which followed was reported by H. S. 
Jones, of Erie, Pa. 


_ Dr. E. E. White, Cincinnati: The institutes have failed in giv- 
ing prominence to the nobleness of the work, leading to an ambi- 
tious desire to do the best work. Teachers come together knowing 
little, if anything, of the principles of teaching. None of them 
know much of the better method of teaching, embodying these 
principles. They have had years of training in the common branches 
oe they - to es and = institute makes the mistake of 

king up its time in the teaching of mmar, geography, and 
arithmetic, and the teachers are sent little 


in their scholarship, — with searcely any help toward a higher 
professional growth. The teaching of the catbasie to be tanght in 


; the schools should be merely incidental. Lf in the development of 


method any new light can be thrown upon a principle in any sub- 


On Saturday morning, after prayer by Dr. J. H. Hoose, 
President D. B. Hagar appointed the following com- 


mittees : 


On Nomination of Ofjicers—J. L. Pickard, LL. D.; George P. 
Brown, Ph. D.; H. 5. Tarbell, Mrs. D. L. Williams, and W. N. 
Hailmann. 

Nomination of New Members—E. E, White, LL. D.; Zalmon 
Richards, H. M. James, E. C. Hewett, and. C. C. Rounds. 
Resolutions—Aaron Gove, John Hancock, and J. M. Greenwood. 


W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., chairman of Com- 
mittee on Hygiene in Education, submitted a report, of 
which the following is an abstract : 


Report or ComMiTTEE ON Hyaienr IN Epucation,— 
subject, “The Relation of Mental Labor to Physical 
Health,”—by W. N. Hailmann. 


The term mental has been understood to refer to the inner and 
inward life of feeling, thinking, and willing; the term physical to 
the outer and outward life of the bodily organs. ‘The two, indeed, 
seem to constitute the opposite, polar forces of life, considered as a 
unit. The mental lies inward, upward, symbolizes, seeks relation- 
ship, levitates; the physical lies outward, downward, assimilates, 
seeks matter, gravitates. The relative energies of these forces de- 
termine the drift and character of the complex automatism which 
rules each individual life-history. 

With reference to the physical, the mental appears involved in 
the physical as its innermost potentiality, as its soul, its raison 
d'etre, its highest outcome. In its evolution it seems to proceed 
apg the physical, is liberated froin the physical, is conditioned 

yi 

Excessive physical development dwarfs the mind as surely as ex- 
cessive mental activity dwarfs the body; the head pays for the 
orgies of the stomach as surely as the stomach pays for the orgies 
of the head. The same holds good within the limits of psychic 
function. Thus mental operations rest on memory, but exclusive 
or excessive attention to the cultivation of memory hinders mental 
growth and development. Hence the tendency in the practical 
work of education to train the memory more toward relations than 
facts, and to render the functions of memory automatic with the 
smallest possible expenditure of time. 

Thus, too, the concentration of nervous force upon intellectual 
processes reduces the vigor of other functions both upward and 
downward, affecting not only the functions of vegetative life even 
unto physical debility, but weakening the powers of reasoning and 
the will power, even unto gross immorality. 

The complexity and difficulty of the problem of determining the 
extent and character of the influence involved wil] at once appear 
when it is remembered that in all these cases each function reacts 
again unfavorably, though possibly in a different manner, upon the 
function by which it has been assailed, and through this upon all 
connected functions. Thus a perplexing network of retrograde 
actions and reactions pervades the functions as a whole, and sets 
the entire being toward disintegration. 

In this way it happens that excessive gratification of hysical 
yt wy not only dwarfs the mind, but by reaction saps the vigor 
of the body ; that exclusive or excessive burdening of the memory 
not only hinders higher mental development, but crushes and ex- 
hausts memory itself; that excessive concentration of nervous force 
on intellectual processes not only cramps the functions of vegetative 


life and imprisons the will, but by reaction destroys even the in- 
tellect, Life is so nicely balanced on its pivotal point that disturb- 
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ance applied on any side vibrates through the entire structure, 
and,—if the disturbance is sufficiently persistent or rude enough,— 
all will slide or fall into ruin. 

Thus, much physical and mental breakdown that is charged to 
excessive school-work will, on closer inspection, be found charge- 
able to other causes,—to the drain of developing puberty, to sexual 
sins, excessive social indulgence, to morbid story- book voracity, and 
the like, or to the mere absence of suitable physical exercise, to un- 
favorable surroundings or conditions affecting the vegetative pro- 
cesses of life, and the like. 

The problem is still farther complicated by the inner differences 
that become outwardly potent in successive differentiations of 
higher functions. Although probably subject to the same inner- 
most spiritual law, these new revelations of energy come to us in new 
and unexpected relationships whose determination involves untold 
difficulties, not the least of which is that the controlling spiritual 
law can never yield to our finite powers of analysis. This leads to 
the important inner differentiations between feeling on the one side 
and thinking and willing on the other. Of these, feeling is the in- 
nermost; it represents the immediate effect of influences and inner 
processes on consciousness. Thinking and willing appear, respect- 
ively, as the passive and active reactions of feeling in consciousness. 
However, the activity of will is chiefly inhibitory, excluding from 
consciousness feelings that might interfere with the purpose of the 
mind. Thought, when thus isolated and guarded against disturb- 
ance by the will, takes care of itself, and sets free suitable conduct. 
It will be noticed that the clear apprehension of this relationship 
throws much light on the values of motives. Motives that lie in 
the object of thought aid the will; whereas subjective motives keep 
the will busy in efforts to beat off self. Therefore, ambition, jealousy, 
envy, and other forms of self-worry very often lead to the break- 
down of the will, and are fruitful sources of physical and psychical 
degeneracy ; whereas, both body and mind are more generally invig- 
orated by honest, objective, mental work, by the pure exercise of 
intellect and reason. There can be little doubt that emotional 
life thus carves the steps that lead into the abyss of insanity. Am- 
bition to excel others, worry concerning ultimate success, the con- 
templation of possible disgrace or failure, more particularly when 
great responsibility is involved, envy, jealousy, and similar mgni- 
festations of a morbidly subjective emotional life, are among the 
most potent causes of mental and consequent physical breakdown. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that thought and 
will spring primarily from subjective feeling ; that, therefore, the 
annihilation of subjective feeling implies the annihilation of thought 
and will, and that an inordinate suppression of subjective feeling 
must prove disastrous in another way. A mind thus cut off from 
its very life-springs is stunted in all its forms of activity, and from 
obtuseness and helplessness in subjective emergencies gradually 
glides into the borderland of amentia. 

Concentration of mind may be passive, and the loss of self in 
deep study is by no means an unfailing indication of great, active 
will-power. Indeed, in many cases of ‘‘ brown study,’’ or of com- 
plete absorption of the whole being in some simple occupation, the 
will has no part whatever. We frequently notice such cases of sim- 
ple will-less mind engrossment in novel readers, whose whole being 
is taken up with the shifting scenes of their stories. 

It is obvious that salvation lies only in harmonious life develop- 
ment, a life development in which mind and body, the inward and 
outward activities, feeling, thought, will, and conduct, seek with 
equal eagerness that all-sided, evenly-balanced self-expansion which 
holds all worthy objects of human life, and whose attainment is 
the problem of education. 

Still further complications arise from heredity, social contagion, 
and the influence of surroundings. Heredity is the generic impetus 
with which the individual human being is ushered into existence. 
It transmits to the individual the accumulated tendencies and velo- 
cities of mankind, together with such modifications as tribe, family, 
and the immediate parents of the child may have impressed on 
them. It is the basis on which individual manhood and woman- 
hood rest. ‘Through education, human self-consciousness learns to 
free it of its terrors and to aid its possibilities of further develop- 
ment. Yet its laws, though fairly understood ina general way, are 
still little known and appreciated in their individual applications. 

The influence of social contagion is perhaps still less understood and 
appreciated. It is quite apparent, however, in the habits of eating 
and drinking, dress and ornamentation, tastes and opinions, even 
of the most emancipated individuals, Persons who have freed them- 
selves of its influence in any direction are looked upon as peculiar, 
and the dread of this calamity perpetuates the most unhygienic 
habits of eating and drinking, the most pernicious fashions of 
dress, and frequently quite immoral ways of feeling and thinking, 
in spite of the most positive warnings of science and insight. it 
happens not unfrequently that the school is charged with the wreck 
of body and mind in cases in which social contagion alone is to 
blame. Thus the boy builds a frail house of cards, and then 
blames the first slight tremor of the table on which it stands for 


- the downfall of the structure. 


Similarly the very complex network of influences in which we are 
held by our surroundings is strangely disregarded on questions 
like the one submitted to your committee. It is true, inthe formu- 
lation of laws they can be eliminated more readily than the deeper 
influences of social contagion and heredity, yet in the observation 
and investigation of individual cases they play an important part, 
and must be taken into account if we would understand these cases. 

For the sake of arriving at satisfactory conclusions with reference 
to the problem here stated, the writer of this report has examined 
a number of the best treatises and monographs on psychological 
and biological subjects, statistical reports, and the reports of official 
commissions of inquiry. This bas, indeed, proved to him a most 
delightful and highly profitable task, but it has forced upon him 
the conviction that the data are as yet inadequate for the purposes 
of your committee. Only a prolonged period of investigation, ob- 
servation, and experiment can remedy this deficiency. For this pur- 
pose the Council of Education,—either alone or in connection with 
other bodies of similar interests,—might profitably establish a more 
permanent commission to gather and arrange the required data, 
and to submit in periodical reports the results of their inquiries. 
Such a commission should be sufficiently numerous and enthusiastic 
to admit of reliable sub-divisions of labor, and should be empow- 
ered to add to its number persons specially favored by ability and 
by facilities for observation, investigation, or experiment. It should 
carefully sift and arrange the data already on hand, single out 
doubtful points, and not only propose definite lines of methodical 
inquiry, but also secure answers in available forms. It should ad- 
dress itself to parents, teachers, physicians, clergymen, superin- 
tendents of asylums and prisons, not promiscuously, but thought- 
fully, assuring itself that the persons applied to are competent to 
furnish reliable answers. 

Your committee, therefore, respectfully submit to your consider- 
ation the definite proposal to establish a permanent commission of 
three members of your body, who shail organize and conduct the pro- 
posed inquiry in connection with such other persons and suitable organ- 
izations as they may from time to time select and secure for this 


purpose. 
Discussion. 
Dr. J. H. Hoose : What is, and what is not, excess in physical and 
mental activity ? Tk 


Dr. Hailmann: This is the very question, an answer to which is 
suggested at the end of this paper. The problem is complicated. 
Excess may be detected by its effect upon the life as a whole. 

Dr. Hoose : One becomes strong by laboring up to the maximum 
of his powers. A child may be required in school to put forth 
effort to the maximum of his powers daily. Is this excess ? 

Dr. Hailmaun : Yes and no. It will be excess if it is done in a 
one-sided way. Any strain upon the child from the outside will 
have a tendency to excess. 

Dr. John Hancock : Would you not have a child work at all if 
he is weary ? 

Dr. Hailmann: No, not if the child is forced by external means 
and motives. 

J. M. Greenwood : Will not excess in physical or mental activity 
produce one-sidedness ? 

Dr. Hailmann: Yes, if carried to sufficient length. 

Dr. W. A. Mowry: Does the specia! training of any one faculty 
necessarily weaken the others 

Dr. Hailmann: The higher rests upon the lower, the mental upon 
the physical, reason upon memory, etc. Excessive growth in any 
one faculty weakens all others. We want facts. Supposed cases 
do not help us. There must be investigation. 

Dr. C. C, Rounds: Does excess come from the requirements of 
the teacher, or from physical and mental conditions ? 

J. M. Greenwood: Teachers know when a pupil is weary as 
quickly as a Jad knows when the horse under him is weary. Some 
things may be best for an individual and not best for the race, and 
the reverse may be true. Those who have lifted up the race have 
been one-sided men. There may be harmony for the race without 
uniform symmetry for the individuals. 

Robert Allyn: What is excess ? If the race is to progress, we 
must put each boy at his best. The individual symmetry must be 
sacrificed for racial harmony. 

J. W. Stearns: It is not harmonious development that tries to 
make a boy what he is not inclined to be. 

John Hancock: We should cultivate the faculties that are weak. 

J. W. Dickinson: Perfect activity consists in all the activity of 
which a faculty is capable for that time, and with such intensity as 
requires no external force. 

. H. Baker: The school is to discipline and train the mind for 
life work, and we must estimate excess in the result, in the effect 
upon the system, upon the mind. An overdraft upon the nervous 
force is excess. 

W. A. Mowry: So far as school life goes, there should be sym- 
metrical development, and the technical development should come 
later. In school the teacher’s will should be above the pupil’s. 

Geo. P. Brown: Stitaulate the affirmative possibilities. All ed- 
ucation is affirmative. Direct the enthusiasm of the teacher into a 
study of the individual child. ‘The course of study in the common 
school is for the sake of symmetry. 

John Hancock : I would emphasize symmetry in education. 

S. H. Peabody: In making an engine there must be a balancing 
of parts; but there are different kinds of engines, and each has its 
own requirements for balancing the parts. 

Col. F. W. Parker: There is a design of the Creator for the 
human race, and a design for the individual. Education is the 
working out of God’s design in the individual for the human race. 
We must study this design; we must study the immutable laws; 
we must apply the conditions for the activity of these laws in work- 
ing out this design. 

Mary E. Nicholson urged the appointment of a committee to 
collect facts for determining the dangers in excess. 

Aaron Gove related some experiences in the past in collecting 
statistics of this kind that were wholly unsatisfactory, and yet it 
was our only hope. 

Gen. John Eaton said this was one of the grandest services that 
could be rendered, and we should find many things already pre- 
pared for us by other investigators. The investigations among 
the defective classes would serve us more than we might at first 


suspect. 


Fourtu Day. Monpay—Morn1nG Session, Juty 11. 


The Council was called to order by President Hagar, 
and prayer was offered by Dr. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, 
Ohio. ‘The treasurer’s report was read and referred to 
the auditing committee, R. W. Stevenson, W. A. Mowry, 
and J. H. Baker, who afterward reported favorably, and 
the two reports were accepted. 


Tenure of Office. 
Supt. E. E. Higbee, of Pennsylvania, read a paper upon 
“ Teachers’ Tenure of Office,” which it was voted to have 
printed. The following is an abstract : 


Although we have no national system of edacation, the systems 
of the various states are much alike, and the teachers’ tenure of 
office substantially the same. With few exceptions, teachers are 
hired by the year, and, in country districts, especially, their pay is 
small and changes very frequent. Their employment, dismissal, 
compensation, etc., are within the sole jurisdiction of a changing 
school board, elected by the people. The result of this is, neces- 
sarily, poor teachers and poor schools. The remedy for this state 
of things is the creation of a more intelligent public sentiment 
regarding it. Teaching should be regarded as a professton, not the 
business of a hireling ; higher qualifications should be demanded of 
those who enter it. Normal schools should increase the amount 
and quality of strictly professional instrugtion; and the employ- 
ment of teachers committed to boards appointed by the central 
school authority of the state. County superintendents should be 
ex officio members of the board. 


Discussion. 


D. H. Kiehle, of Minnesota, declared that the county superin- 
tendent of schools in his state is a political officer, and his work 
political rather than educational. ae 

J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, said that in his state a law 
has recently been passed, giving power to school committees to 
elect teachers for a longer time than one year, and there is a grow- 
ing tendency to be more careful in selecting only properly-trained 
teachers. More than one half the teachers in Massachusetts are 
Normal graduates. About ninety-six per cent. of these teach in 
the public schools from five to eight years. 

J. Baldwin, of Texas, said ninety-five per cent. of the graduates 
of the Texas Normal School fulfill their obligation to teach two 
years, and more than fifty per cent. are still in service after eight 
years, since the school was established. 

H. S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., thought no tenure of office 
needed. The matter cannot be regulated by law. School boards 
should have power to dismiss teachers. In twenty-five years he 
had never known a teacher ousted from a position he should have 


tai ed, 
R. W. Stevenson, of Ohio, agreed with Mr. Tarbell. 


B. A. Hinsdale, of Ohio, thought the vital question was, how 0 


get rid of poor teachers, 


| Robert Allyn, of Illinois, thought the school system should be 
‘republican in its administration. The power to employ and dis- 
| miss teachers can safely be left with the people or their immediate 
representatives. 

E. E. White, of Ohio, felt keenly the necessity of some system 
of pensions whereby teachers of long service could be retired with- 
out hardship. 

F. A. Fitzpatrick, of Kansas, suggested that if country school 
teachers had a long tenure of office the pupils might be injured by 
copying their mannerisms. 

A. J. Rickoff, of New York, would have greater care taken in 
selecting boards of education. 

Eli Tappan, of Ohio, would appoint teachers during the pleasure 
of the board. 

KE. E. White would modify that by suggesting that inexperienced 
teachers should be appointed for one year. 

C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire, called attention to the short- 
ness of the school year in country districts, and recommended fixing 
by law a minimum length of school year. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Hagar in the chair. 


J. H. Baker, of Denver, moved that the following topic 
be referred to the Committee on Secondary Education, 
also to the Committee on Higher Education, for thorough 
investigation and subsequent report in detail: * Rational 
Selection and Order of High School Studies, with Refer- 
ence to Uniformity in Requirements for Admission to 
College.” 


Parer vron “ Wuat Tracners Reap,” by Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City. 


He urged the importance of teachers preparing themselves to 
direct the reading of their pupils, and cited statistics gathered by 
himself to show that teachers do not pay proper attention to this 
matter. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, called attention to the great 
advance made in Boston, Providence, and Worcester, in rendering 
the public libraries serviceable to teachers and pupils. 

B. A. Hinsdale, of Ohio, urged the need of teaching pupils how 
to use books. 

W. F. Poole, of Chicago, gave an account of means used by him 
to interest the teachers and pupils in the public library, and indi- 
cating to them a proper method. They should read by topics and 
make large use of reference books. The individual taste can be 
safely left to determine what to read. ‘* People always read above 
themselves.’’ 

J. M. Greenwood thought the ordinary school work too severe ; 
it saps the life of the teacher, and leaves no strength for reading. 

John Hancock, of Ohio, emphasized the value of teachers’ read- 
ing circles. 

W. W. Folwell, of Minnesota, would have teachers let alone the 
question of their pupils’ reading, just as they did their religion, as 
no concern of theirs. Leave it to their parents. It is possible to 
overestimate the importance of reading in the school course. 

Jobn Eaton, of Ohio, cited the Sabbath School literature as need- 
ing attention. He called attention to the value of the Library 
Journal and Library Notes, and instanced the case of a learned libra- 
rian who kept his books under lock and key where students did 
not know of their existence, and another where by throwing open 
the books to free access, he had increased their use from four hun- 
dred to four thousand volumes in a year, and had no books stolen. 


The paper was referred to the Committee on Educational 
Literature, with power to investigate and report. 


A New Rule. 

Dr. J. L. Pickard offered the following, which was re- 
ferred to a committee of three : 

Resolved, That every report read before the Council shall be pre- 
sented in printed form to each member of the Council, at least in 
outline, at the time of reading; the expense to be met by the 
committee making the report. 

The committee subsequently reported favorably thereon, 
and it was adopted in this form : 

Resolved, That hereafter committees be requested to present to 
each member of the Council an outline of the report to be read, to 
the end that all members may be better able to direct their dis- 
cussion, 


Fiera Day — Turspay, Jury 12. 


President Hagar in the chair. Prayer was offered by 


Dr. Richard Edwards. 


‘“ Pornts FOR ConsTANT CONSIDERATION IN THE STATIS- 
rics oF Epucation,” by Gen. John Eaton. 


Statistics are of as great value and are as essential to the progress 
of education as records and accounts are to general business, but at 
the same time it must be remembered that they are of no greater 
value than the ends for which they are gathered, for they must at 
best fall far short of what education has done, and does, for man. 
Numerals are not enough, there must be description also. The 
great need is a universal language of statistics. Here the great 
divergence begins; different localities have different names for the 
same thing, and one term in one place means an entirely different 
thing in another. One place has primary, secondary, and high 
schools, and another bas sub-primary, intermediate, and grammar 
schools, with the same studies taught in both places. Schools 
should be graded by the year. tae : 

We understand how unjust college statistics are, comparing Har- 
vard with some of the recently born colleges and *‘ universities “ of 
the plains. All kinds of business, notably banking enterprises, 
had great difficulties to surmount in securing a universal language. 
The taking of a census was a great step forward. It was first taken 
for the purposes of war, but it was now on a peace basis. But 
even now it is impossible to compare educational statistics with 


other sociological statistics. 
Officers Elected. 
The officers for the ensuing year are : 


President. —J. L. Pickard, of Iowa. 
Vice-President.—C. C, Rounds, of New Hampshire. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—E. W. Coy, of Ohio. ; 
Executive Commitee.—Mary E. Nicholson, James Baldwin, S. 


H.Peabody, and J. H. Hoose. 


{Continued on page 58.) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 24, 1887, 


Ten thousand paying members ! 


A r¥uLL report of the National Association meeting 
next week. 


Dr. J. L. Prckarp will honor the Council as much as 
it has honored him in electing him to the presidency. 


Dr. D. B HaGar’s presidency of the Council was 
worthy the man and his relation to the Association. 


Tue teachers of the country congratulate the teachers 
of Chicago upon the heartiness of Mayor Roche’s friend- 
liness for the schools. 


GrorGE How.ann’s serenity and executive power 
never appeared to better advantage than in the quiet way 
in which he stood behind all the efficient local committees. 


Supt. A. G. LANr’s management of the Exposition was 
such as his executive ability in county school affairs led us 
to expect. No man won more administrative honors 
than he. 

James H. CANFIELD’s voice, equal to every emergency, 
was a distinguishing feature of the great meeting. A\l- 
most any other man as secretary, this year, would have 
been a misfortune. 


Turnk of it! Eight * department meetings ’’ the same 
afternoon,—six of them crowded to overflowing, one of 
them with more than four thousand in attendance! 


Didn't it mean business, though ? 


Tue Council of Education is the Senate Chamber of 
the Educational Congress of the land, and its delibera- 
tions would gain much, though there might be some loss, 
if its sessions could follow rather than precede the great 
meeting of the Association. 


Tue teachers of Chicago and Cook County were heroic. 
They undertook more than they could have anticipated, 
but they saw it successfully through with a pluck and en- 
durance rarely witnessed. We suspect the Association 
will not be again invited to Chicago until new men hunger 
for reception labors. 


Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCIL never drew so 
artistically as at the Exposition Building when the com- 
pany, under the direction of Messrs. McLean and Lam 
son, served lemonade of rare quality to everybody, with 
exceptionally good taste. It was a luxury that thousands 
of people will remember, for years. There was no dis- 
play of the advertiser's art, but it was most artistic adver- 
tising, just the same. 


Wuo can estimate the good done Chicago by the more 
than ten thousand teachers who will teach the rising gen- 
eration, during the coming twelve months, what they 
learned of the architectural grandeur, business enterprise, 
recreative privileges, and park beauties of this magnificent 
city by the lake; who will speak of it in influential social 
circles, many of whom will write of it for the local press, 
all of whom will write letters innumerable about their 
experiences rich and rare. 

No other city in America would have given the Asso- 
ciation utterances such emphasis through the press as did 
Chicago. The Interocean, The Tribune, and The Times 
yied with each other in making complete reports, appre- 


ciative , editorial comments, peuthegt ‘their best men upon 
the work, backing them with abundant space. And the 
News, Mail, and Journal gave an equal proportion of 
their space to a consideration of the specially attractive 
features. Twelve thousand teachers have reason to thank 
these papers for their loyalty to their interests. 


One of the greatest of the many advantages to be found 
in the recent gathering of teachers in the West lies in the 
things which they see incidentally of the work which is ab- 
solutely being done along educational lines. Many teachers 
did not stop at Chicago, but strayed farther, north, south, 


; and west, and saw things to make them open their eyes in 


wonder at every step. One of the most interesting to an 
eastern teacher is the work done in German -in certain 
sections of the West. At Milwaukee, for instance, there 
is a National German-American Teachers’ Seminary, 
which is doing a good work in furnishing trained German- 
English teachers. The school is endowed, and gives not 


—=Jonly free tuition to its students, but in cases of deserv- 


ing need, a stipendium, also, of twelve dollars per month. 
The HLrziehungs-Blitter, an ably-conducted monthly, is 
the organ of the seminary, and in the last week of the 
present month a large meeting of the German-American 
Teachers’ Association is to be held at Milwaukee. 


DINNERS AND GATHERINGS. 


Never before were there such successful special evening 
parties, receptions, lunches, and dinners at a meeting of 
the National Association. Most of the colleges, several 
normal schools, many states, had reunions. Private 
parties of old-time friends enjoyed lunches together, and 
railroad men made up their groups for the festive board. 
The most distinguished gathering, so far as our experience 
went,—indeed, the most distinguished gathering that ever 
graced one of these meetings,—was given at the Leland 
House by John S. Clark of Boston. The dainty mono- 
gramic presentation of the Menu, the elegant service of 
the delicacies enjoyed for two merry hours, the compan- 
ionship of a hundred ladies and gentlemen of national 
educational fame, the addresses of a score of leaders in 
industrial art, all conspired to lend a halo to the occasion 
and its memories such as one rarely experiences. 


NOVEL TEACHERS’ VACATION. 


Within the past five years there has been developed a 
fraternal professional interest among teachers that had 
been little known for the twenty years previous, and the 
evidences of its strength and character were never greater 
than this season. The tone and spirit of the thousands of 
teachers at Chicago, the cordiality and enthusiasm of 
those who rendezvoused at Burlington, the ardor of those 
who have already assembled at the various summer 
schools, show how much pleasure, comfort, and profit 
teachers receive from broadening and deepening their 
professional acquaintance. In several cities and towns 
there is a departure this year, notably at Hastings, Neb., 
one of the booming cities of that great state. The board 
of education and the teachers have given the schools of 
that city a reputation far and near, and in their labors 
they have come to know and appreciate each other with 
personal as well as professional zeal, which has resulted in 
pooling their summer plans, and they will pass the vacation 
together in one prolonged picnic at a quiet resort. They 
make this plan serve the ends of economy as well as 
enjoyment. 


CHICAGO’S RECEPTION. 


Chicago never demonstrated the fact that she is the 
“convention city ” of America more completely than last 
week, when she welcomed upward of ten thousand teach- 
ers from every state and territory in the Union. The 
railroads conveyed them by regular and special trains with 
no inconvenience to passengers; the hotels, boarding- 
houses, and private families received them so attentively 
and made them so comfortable that individuals were not 
inconvenienced by the crowd; the sidewalks were so 
broad, the street cars so frequent and commodious, that 
it was scarcely noticeable that teachers had swarmed the 
city by thousands ; the hall accommodations were so gen- 
erous, and the acoustic qualities so fine, that nearly every 


word of wit or wisdom was heard by all; the local com- 


mittees “adjusted their nde 80 efficiently that, ay the 
moment the lone “ schoolma’am” stepped from the train 
until she took her departure, her every question was 
promptly answered and her comfort made complete. 
The Chicago and Cook County teachers were at their best, 
however, in their reception concert, for which, if report 
be true, they invested two thousand dollars, treating fif- 
teen thousand teachers to one of Theodore Thomas’ 
choicest orchestral revelries. The city is, as President 
Sheldon aptly said, the miracle of modern miracles, and 
city and teachers honored themselves and their guests by 
every effort put forward to make the week profitable and 


enjoyable. 


PRESIDENT SHELDON. 


Our office relations to Mr. Sheldon are such that we 
have said no word in his praise such as would have been 
said by us had he not been of our literary household, but 
now that the meeting is over and his praises have been 
upon every tongue, we speak that which we know ten 
thousand teachers will indorse, when we say that in the 
location of the meeting, in the financial arrangements 
with the railroads, in the advertising of the meeting, in 
the making of the program, in the promptness of opening 
and closing of each session, in the appointment of com- 
mittees, in the tact with which he presided over business 
meetings, in the grace with which he kept every speaker 
within his time, in uniform good temper, in quick repartee, 
in distinctness of utterance, in acquaintance with every 
name, in delicacy of appreciation of the proprieties of 
every occasion, he left practically nothing to be desired. 
We quote, with pleasure, from the Chicago Tribune's 
appreciative comment “upon “ The Retiring President.” 
The incident referred to in closing was one of the happiest 
solutions of a difficulty we ever saw, and only one of three 
successive chapters in the incident is given. The ladies 
intended to embarrass Mr. Sheldon, but they gave him 
the opportunity to rise to the greatest height during the 
four days’ session : 

‘“‘Wm. E. Sheldon, the retiring president of the Association, 
makes the best presiding officer who has wielded the gavel over 
any national convention which has met ia Chicago during the last 
eighteen months. Keenly alive to the proceedings at all times, he 
protects both the speakers and the audience, and never permits an 
infringement upon the rights of either. In the chair, as out of it, 
he is courtesy and polish personified, and never shows to better 
advantage than when compelled by circumstances to curtail a 
speaker’s remarks,—generally a disagreeable assertion of authority. 
Ele is always particularly felicitous in his introductions of speakers, 
and succeeds in getting for them that respectful attention which 
they might not get for themselves. He was at his very best yester- 
day, and during the three and one half hours that the session held 
said as many bright and witty things as all the other speakers com- 
bined. His ready wit was illustrated shortly before adjournment, 
and at the same time his admiration and reverence for the weaker 
sex, One of the female delegates, seated back in the hall, wanted 
to know from Mrs. Williams if she could not have prepared a better 
paper than any read during the morning. Mr. Sheldon saw ina 
moment that the lady would have been embarrassed had she beeu 
allowed to answer that question; so he stepped to the front of the 
stage and replied, ‘Why, I can answer that question for her. Of 
course she could, and had she done so her paper would have been 
worth all the others.’ ’’ 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES — WHAT NEXT? 


Nothing, perhaps, marks more clearly the rapid ad- 
vance which true science has made in the last twenty-five 
years than the history of Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
The first edition of this work appeared, Oct. 1, 1859, and 
was immediately assailed with such a storm of invective 
and ridicule that anything with less stamina would have 
been entirely crushed by it. The doctrine which was 
therein set forth was, briefly, “that the innumerable 
species, genera, and families of organic beings with which 
the world is peopled have all descended, each within its 
own class or group, from common parents, and have all 
been modified in the course of descent ” ; and, in view of 
facts of geology, that all living animals “ are the lineal 
descendants of those which lived long before the Silurian 
epoch.” 

As an obvious consequence of this, it must follow that 
all plants and animals, however different they may now 
be, were, at some time, connected by intermediate grada- 
tions. No part of Darwin’s theory was more at variance 
with generally received opinions at that time than this ; 


for the prevailing belief regarding the past of the world 
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was, that it had consisted of a series of epochs, at the end 
of each of which had been a cataclysm of some sort, 
sweeping away all living things on the globe,which were re- 
placed by subsequent creations. This was the view of 
many, though perhaps as many others accepted with ap- 
parent literalness the account of the creation as given in 
Genesis. Much argument, therefore, was directed against 
this point, and much was made in particular of the hiatus 
between man and the rest of the animal kingdom. Darwin 
accounted for such structural breaks, “ even for the dis- 
tinctness of whole classes from each other ; for instance, 
of birds from all other vertebrate animals, by the belief 
that many animal forms of life have been utterly lost, 
through which the early progenitors of birds were for- 
merly connected with the early progenitors of the other 
vertebrate classes.” The subsequent discoveries which 
have been made along this line have justified Mr. Darwin 
in a way that he could have hardly anticipated. 

Those who have watched the progress of science for the 
last ten or fifteen years are familiar with the fact that the 
influence of the Origin of Species is traceable in every 
field of biological inquiry; the foremost men of science 
in every country are its avowed champions ; and in fact 
there is danger that our younger students will accept 
Darwin’s views with too little reflection, and the quondam 
heresy, recognized as a truth, will end by becoming a 
superstition. 

With the characteristic energy and rush of this century 
Darwin’s theory has been taken up, investigated, applied, 
and “worked” generally so exhaustively that all it ean 
hereafter gain would seem to be but cumulative evidence ; 
and now our scientists are getting dissatisfied, are com- 
plaining that Darwin’s theory is not enough, and that it 
cannot answer all the questions which we put to it. They 
are looking toward the scientific horizon for the dawn of 
new truth, and are querying among themselves whence it 
shall come and what it shall be. Who is to be our new 
Darwin, and what will he bring us ? 


THE GREAT SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The meeting of the National Educational Association 
of 1887 will be referred to through all future time as a 
historie landmark. Its financial success will not be 
equaled for many years to come; the numbers will prob- 
ably never be increased until the Association returns to 
Chicago, some years hence; its program will rarely be 
excelled ; and yet above the success in finance, in num- 
bers, and in platform talent, is the success of the Exhibit. 
When we remember that the first attempt at such an ex- 
hibit was five years ago, that it was centrally located, that 
several people exerted themselves to induce members of 
the Association to look in upon the fruit of schoolroom 
work, and less than one hundred in the whole four days 
gave heed thereto, the fact becomes significant that this 
year thousands daily visited every nook and corner of 
floor and gallery of the most representative exhibit ever 
held in the world. We understand, of course, that it had 
not all the appointments of the Paris Exposition, but as 
representing advance in school methods it was far beyond 
anything that has been seen in either hemisphere. We 
had thought ourselves reasonably familiar with the work 
in industrial art and its affiliating branches, but we con- 
fess astonishment at the revelation here made by attain- 
ments of the art teachers through the common-school 
teachers, notably in the Chicago primary and grammar 
schools, in St. Louis, Columbus, Worcester, and Moline, 
and with many of the results in the University of Illinois, 
the State Normal University, Cook County Normal School, 
Indianapolis, and the Wisconsin Normal schools, while 
the average work in every Chicago school, in every Cook 
County school, in most of the county schools of Illinois 
and Wisconsin, is of exceptional merit. When one real- 
izes that this wealth of beauty is the harmonious blending 
of the results from many sections of the country, under 
varied supervision ; that it is the fruit of teaching which 
has quickened thought, inspired skill in designing; that 
it has matured the art of weaving thought and design 
with pen and crayon, in clay and plaster, in wood, tin, 
and iron; he can but feel that the American schoolroom 
has taken great strides from the aimless, spiritless, and 
senseless lining and coloring of other days to the system- 
atic and artistic development of power in observing, 
sketching, and modeling from nature, 


We chanced to hear the admiring commendations and 
discriminating comments of Gen. Francis A. Walker, Dr. 
A. A. Miner, Prof. C. M. Woodward, Col. F. W. Parker, 
Prof. H. H. Belfield, Gen. John Eaton, Mayor Roche, 
President Story of the Chicago School Board, Mr. 
Doolittle, Supt. Howland, Dr. Louis Soldan, Dr. J. B. 
Powell, Dr. Calkins, Dr. Harrison of New York, and 
other men of distinction, and each was as surprised as 
ourselves at the revelation of the intellectual stimulus, 
moral leverage, character effect, and industrial influence 
of these modern phases of school life. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke, Supt. of Drawing in St. 
Louis, in an after-dinner speech at Mr. Clark’s famous 
Leland House banquet on Thursday evening, in the best 
address that we heard in Chicago, in a wonderfully clear, 
discriminating, and artistic manner, presented the mission 
of art in the American school, for the American home 
and society. She believes the drawing teacher will be 
one of the highest ethical as well as esthetic forces in the 
home of the toiler, in the labor of the artisan; that Amer- 
iean science, art, industry, and morality are to be en- 
nobled by the influences which the schoolroom culture of 
hand, eye, and mind exert through industrial art. 

At the banquet referred to above, in addition to the 
distinguished guests, the teachers present represented the 
industrial and art instruction now being given to over 
2,000,000 of children and youth in our public schools. 
As was well said by one who knows the art tendencies of 
both Europe and America, “ If work of the character and 
extent now on exhibition was shown in London, or Paris, 
or Vienna, or Berlin, it would receive attention by the 
respective governments, by boards of trade, and by the 
leading art and industrial societies of Europe, and every 
leading journal in Europe would consider at length the 
influence of such instruction upon the industrial and 
social interests of the people enjoying it, and national 
commissions would be appointed to make the application 
universal.” 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Meta Weller, ‘‘M. W.”’ of the JouRNAL, and a most suc- 
cessful teacher in the Keith School, Chicago, was the Tribune’s 
correspondent in the Exhibit Department, and her daily column ar- 
ticles reflected great credit upon her skill iv observation and art in 
putting things. 

— A new musical organization, entitled the ‘‘ American Chorus 
Choir Advocate Association,’’ has just been organized to promote 
the cultivation of the class of music its name denotes. A state- 
ment of its object ean be obtained by addressing the Music Teacher, 
a periodical published in Dalton, Ga. 

— The volume of the American Institute of Instruction for 1886 
has been mailed to all addresses given for that purpose at Bar Har- 
bor. Persons who have changed their residence during the year 
should send to their former address for it. Those failing to re- 
ceive the volume should notify J. W. Webster, treasurer, Malden, 
Mass. 

— Rev. Charles Cotton Kimball, D.D., and Mrs. Kimball, of 
Bennington, Vt., have been called to aid Dr. Tourjée in the care 
of the New England Conservatory of Music. Dr. and Mrs. Kiw- 
ball bring to the work a wide acquaintauce with the needs of young 
people and a happy faculty in dealing with them. Their coming 
promises to be a great help in continuing the admirable adminis- 
tration of the Conservatory Home. Dr. Tourjée, who has been 
quite out of health, is at Block Island, where he is rapidly regain- 
ing strength. 

— Mr. R. W. Gilder, in his recent address at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, said that but few of the younger generation of writers bave 
been college graduates. He doubted whether the public ‘* yet 
realize how little, comparatively, the college has done directly for 
our present literature.’’ ‘* Stedman,”’ he said, ‘* wasat Yale, but was 
not graduated ; Bret Harte, James, Howeils, Stoddard, Aldrich, 
Cable, Mark Twain, Joel Chandler, Harris, Burroughs, Bunuer, 
Lathrop, Edward Eggleston, Julian Hawthorne, Janvier, Marion 
Crawford, Stockton,—a few of these started upon, but not one of 
them finished, a college course, while most of them never even 
started. Nor have the women who are now prominent in American 
literature enjoyed the advantage of the higher collegiate education. ’ 

— Miss Eliza B. Woodward, for thirty years a teacher in the 
Bridgewater State Normal School, has resigned and is succeeded 
by Miss Abbie M. Spalter, a graduate of the State Normal Art 
School, a teacher in the State Normal School at Westfield, and su- 
pervisor of Drawing in Holyoke. Miss Woodward is probably the 
oldest in service in one school of any normal school teacher in the 
country, and as a pupil and associate teacher for seven years, we 
bear cheerful testimony to the high merit of instruction, rare qual- 
ities of mind, peculiar inspiration of her teaching, acquaint- 
ance, and association upon those who came under her in- 
fluence. Nearly two thousand teachers have known the influence 
of her life, have been benefited by her instruction. Universally 
respected, uniformly admired, unreservedly loved by all whose 
lives she has blessed, may the twilight of her life be as radiantly 
joyful as her service for mankind deserves, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


TWO DISCOVERIES. 


** Blessed be he who first invented sleep! ”’ 
Said Sancho Panza, and I, too, would heap 
Blessings unnumbered on his honored head, 
If, by some lucky chance, he were not dead. 


Its test boon he gave the human race, 

And yet, no mortal ever saw his face, 

Of all his history no one knows a word, 

Nor yet the name his parents gave him heard. 


Blessings on him, say I, and you'll agree, 
In blessing him, I feel quite sure, with me. 
He was our greatest benefactor; sure 

Till time shall end his honor shall endure. 


Blessings on him, and honored be his name, 
Peaceful his rest, eternal be his fame ; 

But hang the other chap whose taste surprising 
Made him invent the art of early rising. 


If the man who has just been married declines to lend you ten 
dollars, it is probably only because since he got married he doesn’t 
have the ten dollars. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y., is a place without a lawyer. Sometimes 
it is possible to get a little glimpse of Heaven even on this dull, 
dark earth. 

Woman trusts to her intuitions rather than to her reason, but her. 
intuitions lead her astray when they make her afraid of the thun- 
der rather than of the lightning during a thunder-shower. 

Some idea of how the French hate Bismarck is given by the state- 
ment that the Chancellor received over four hundred congratulatory 
poems on his last birthday. 

A machine has been invented that will sew on 3,000 buttons in a 
day. No one seems to know yet whether or not a marriage license 
for that sort of a machine costs more than one for the other kind. 

Nobody ever asks John L. Sullivan if it is hot enough for him, 

General Garfield once said: ‘‘ A log with Mark Hopkins at one 
end and a young man at the other would be a university.’’ A 
birch switch with a Yankee schoolm’am at one end of it anda 
Yankee lad at the other is all the university a good many successful 
business men ever knew. 

The literary movement in Chicago is progressing. One of the 
newspapers there now says ‘‘ as if’’ instead of ‘* as though,’’ nearly 
all the time. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Ben Jonson died on the 6th of August, 1637, at the age of 
sixty-three. 

— The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ”’ was first sung at a Baltimore 
theatre in 1814. 

— Mozart became blind before he was forty years of age, but 
continued to compose. 

— The lyric which cost Tennyson the most trouble was, ‘‘ Come 
into the Garden, Mand.”’ 

— Wilson, the unequaled ornithologist, earned his living in 
youth as a journeyman weaver. 

— Edgar Poe’s father was a law student, and his mother an 
actress named Elizabeth Arnold. 

— Edward Shuter, one of the most popular comedians on the 
London stage, began life as a pot-boy at a public house. 

— Sir T. F. Buxton says he owed more to his father’s game- 
keeper, who could neither read nor write, than to any other source 
of knowledge. 

— Out of the word anecdotes at least 115 words can be extracted. 
—Exchange. In listening to some anecdotes, it seemed to us that 
there must be 115,000 words in them.— Observer. 

— Among the nations which do not tax imported works of art 
are England, France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. The 
United States, China, Turkey, Mexico, and Canada rank with 
those that do. 

— The Pickwick Papers, Dickens’s best literary work, owes its 
origin to the publisher of a magazine upon which he was doing job- 
work, desiring him to write a serial story to fit some comic pictures 
which were in the publisher’s possession. 

— Dr. Thomas Brown pertinently remarks that there are many 
who willingly express veneration for books which they would think 
it a hardship to be obliged to read. Everybody admires Plato, 
for instance, but none save a very few scholars and critics ever read 


him. 

— Between the ages of eleven and sixteen Schubert’s composi- 
tions were, ‘‘A Complaint,’’ ‘‘ Hagar’s Lament,’’ ‘‘ The Parri- 
cide,”’ and ‘*‘ A Corpse Fantasia!’’ There seems to be nothing in 
his early life to account for the lugubrious titles of so many of his 
early works. 

— Hon. William Windom, Garfield’s secretary of the treasury, 
says: If the laboring men of America would save the money they . 
spend for drink, they might, in ten years, buy half the farms of 
the United States, and in fifteen years more could have a fund 
sufficient to purchase every railroad in the country at a premium. 

— An Egyptian papyrus, forty-two feet long and containing all 
the chapters of the Book of the Dead, has been received and un- 
rolled at the Sage Library in New Brunswick, N. J. It was 
secured for the library by Rev. Dr. Lansing, a well-known mission- 
ary in Egypt. Experts pronounce it to have been written nearly 
three thousand years ago. ' 

— It is said that Professor Knight of St. Andrew’s University 
has discovered in Leicestershire, England, a large number of letters 
from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and others, which 
are unpublished, and which were addressed to Sir George Beau- 
mont, the painter. It is believed that two large volumes will be 
required for their publication, and David Douglas of Edinburgh is 
said to have the work in hand already. It may turn out to be a 
hook of excentional interest to students of the Lake school of poeta, 
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AT CHICAGO. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


Frreru Day — Turspay, 12. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Report or ComMMITTKE ON New MEMBERS. 
To the Council of Education: 

Gentlemen : Your committee appointed to nominate persons to 
fill vacancies in the membership of the Council beg leave to submit 
the following report : ; 

The term of membership of the following members expires by 
limitation with the present session of the Couneil ; viz. : 

1. Thomas W. Bicknell, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, W. N. Bar- 
ringer, E. E. Higbee, and J. M. Greenwood ; their vacancies to be 
filled by the Board of Directors of the National Educational 
Association. 

2. William A. Mowry, S. H. Peabody, E. J. James, D. H. 
Kiehle, and Mary E. Nicholson, their vacancies to be filled by the 
Council. 

3. The active membership of Larkin Dunton of Massachusetts 
and Andrew J. Rickoff of New York has been terminated by ab- 
sence from the annual meetings of 1885 and 1886, and their names 
by Art. 4, Sec. V. of the] constitution are placed in the list ofjhon- 
orary members. 

As your committee construes this section of the constitution, it 
requires absence from the two preceding annual meetings to for- 
feit membership, and it is recommended that this construction be 
approved by the Council. 

Your committee nominate the following persons to fill the vacan- 
cies above specified (which are filled by the Council), to wit: Wm. 
A. Mowry of Massachusetts, S. H. Peabody of Illinois, Mary E. Nich- 
olson of Indiana, and D. H. Kiehle of Minnesota, to be their own suac- 
cessors for the term of six years, ending in 1893; N.S. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania, to succeed E. J. James, for the term of six years, 
expiring in 1893; Andrew J. Rickoff, of New York, to succeed 
for the unexpired term ending in 1890; George Howland, of 
Illinois, to succeed Larkin Dunton, for the unexpired term ending 
in 1890. 


Members in Attendance. 


T. W. Bicknell, R. W. Stevenson, D. N. Camp, 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick, John Eaton, Robt. Allyn, 

E. E. Higbee, John M. Ordway, J. L. Pickard, 
J. M. Greenwood, L. S. Thompson, J. W. Dickinson, 
W. A. Mowry, Geo. P. Brown, W. N. Hailmann, 
S. H. Peabody, H. M. James, John Hancock, 
D. H. Kiehle, Miss D. L. Williams, F. Louis Soldan, 
Mary E. Nicholson, W. F. King, N. A. Calkins, 
C. C, Rounds, E. C. Hewett, J. Baldwin, 

H. S. Jones, A. J. Rickoff, Jas. H. Canfield, 
Zalmon Richards, J.S. Irwin, E. E. White, 

J. H. Baker, D. B. Hagar, BB. A. Hinsdale, 
Aaron Gove, H. S. Tarbell, Eli T. ‘Tappan, 
W. E. Sheldon, EK. W. Coy, W. W. Folwell, 
J. H. Hoose, I. W. Andrews, 5. R. Thompson. 
Miss M. 8. Cooper, J. W. Stearns, 


AT THE ADIRONDACKS. 


TEACHERS OF THE EMPIRE STATE HOLD THE FORTY- 
SECOND SESSION OF THEIR STATE ASSOCIATION. 


At the foot of Mt. Marcy, away up here in the Adirondacks, the 
teachers of the Old Empire State have assembled for their forty- 
second anniversary. ‘Than Elizabethtown no more lovely nook could 
have been found, is the unanimous expression. The preparations 
and accommodations were ample and pleasant, the attendance large 
and regular, the attention close, the papers interesting, and the dis- 
cussions spirited and practical. 

Wednesday evening, some one repeated the charge that had been 
made, that we are teaching godless schools, and admitted its truth. 
Then you should have heard its refutation ! Without exception 
every following speaker disclaimed it. 


Industrial Training. 


The industrial exhibit in charge of Miss H. R. Burns, of New 
York, included a display of children’s work from the Kindergarten 
and Seminary for the Training of Kindergartners, conducted by 
Prof. and Madam Kraus. Miss Burns gave a very good paper on 
the subject, which we have secured for a future issue. She was 
followed by Professor Colby of Rochester, who took up the depart- 
ment of industrial drawing, defining it, and saying that it was a 
foundation for much manual labor. On the same line of thought 
Professor Woodhull of New Paltz exhibited his home-made appa- 
ratus for illustrating lungs, circulation of the blood, capillary tubes, 
bleeding through a cut artery, as well as others equally ingenious 
and original, constructed for chemical and philosophical experiments. 
He gave as strong reasons for using these simple devices instead of 
the more elaborate and expensive ones obtainable through dealers, 
(1) that they divert the mind from principle to apparatus less than the 
others; (2) that students take a more lively interest in things which 
they themselves have made; and (3) because of the applicability of 
much of the apparatus to subjects never before taught experi- 
mentally. 

Supt. Williams, of Glens Falls, opened the discussion of this 
paper by remarking on the Jarge number of successful men of to- 
day who had grown up in the country. The schools in the city, he 
said, are incomparably better than those in the country. Rich 
men’s sons do not, as a rule, amount to as much as those of poor 
men, one reason being the lack of manual training which the city 
boy suffers. The beginning of manual teaching must be in the 
normal schools, for we can not teach what we do not know. 

The query arose as to what can be eliminated from the average 
school course, to make room for industrial training, and was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Sheldon of Oswego, Commissioner Noyes, et a’. 

State Supt. Draper arranged his remarks under the following 
heads: School Property, Condemnation, Plans, Outbuildings, The 
Teaching Service, Protection of the Service, Contracts and Pay, 
What Shall be Done in our Schools ? Our Responsibility, Stability 
of Government, and State Examinations. Among other interesting 
things, he said: Among the chief factors in education are the per- 
sonal character of the teachers, common sense, and love for the 
work, Our school buildings average to be in fair condition, but in 
some sections they are worse than they were twenty-five years ago, for 
want of the repairs necessary to keep them abreast of the times, 


Much has been accomplished in this direction during the last year. 
It used to require the concurrent action of school commissioner and 
supervisor to condemn property, which rarely occurred, for legal 
reasons. It is now left tocommissioners. During the year $25,000 
have been appropriated for securing and publishing | (for gratuitous 
distribution where needed) architects’ plans, —buildings, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, ete. 

There are more than thirty thousand teachers in this state. They 
cannot all possess all the requirements. Many, alas! lack ele- 
mentary essentials. Licenses have been granted by two hundred 
different authorities, who have not been uniform in their own essen- 
tials and standards, thus working injustice to professional teachers 
by placing them in competition with those who, unqualified, were 
only in the work temporarily. The state must require by practical 
law that they who determine who may teach shall themselves be 
qualified, and shall be protected in refusing licenses to those who 
are not fitted for the work. 

Governor Hill vetoed the Uniform Examination Bill after de- 
liberation and consultation. The exception therein in favor of 
New York and Brooklyn teachers was more apparent than real, as 
their examination is already in advance of that suggested for the 
state, and it provided that new teachers there should be'licensed 
only on written examination equivalent to that in the state at large. 
In the cities and larger villages the teachers now hold their positions 
at the will of the board, usually during good service; but in the 
rural districts this is not the case. 

Another bill passed at the last session of our legislature is en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act in Relation to Employment and Compensation of 
Teachers,’’ requiring a memorandum in writing to be given by the 
trustee at the time of the engagement and stating its terms, and to 
pay at least once a month. ‘Teachers must help the work by insist- 
ing on this memorandum and monthly pay. 

Institate work has been greatly improved during the year, made 
smaller, and more classroom work done,—a greater variety and more 
that was locally necessary. County institutes in many places have 
been divided into district institutes, and with satisfactory results. 

Our responsibility is appalling. It grows, and will never be less. 
There are 6,000,000 people in the state, in different circumstances, 
with the problems developing thereunder. Annually there comes 
into our port 1,000,000 immigrants. We must educate them. Our 
governm nt cannot be held together as was the old Roman and Per- 
sian, by brute force. We must do it by education. 

What shall be done in the schools is left almost entirely at the 
discretion of the teacher. The purpose should be to train the mind, 
not to teach ‘‘things.’’ You will be pressed to teach things that 
have no place in publie schools. Go slow. Give the fundamental 
truths and principles. Stick to the essentials. 


Meetings of Sections. 


Thursday afternoon the Association divided into three sections, 
that for Professional Training being presided over by Dr. Edward A. 
Sheldon, of Oswego; the one for Primary and Common Schools 
having Supt. Edward Wait at the head; while that of Supervision 
was fortunate in having Principal Charles E. White as_ president. 
The papers and discussions in each section were good, but space 
forbids inserting abstracts. 

Thursday evening two bands, one in front of the courthouse, the 
other on the Mansion House veranda, discoursed sweet music 
‘*turn-about’’ for an hour before the session. 

The opening paper was by Commissioner J. Russell Parsons, Jr., 
Hoosick Falls, on ‘‘ County Supervision.’?” He said: We should 
join in asking the State Department to issue questions for the uni- 
form examination of teachers. It is done in Indiana. Good school 
officers are necessary for the protection of the teachers and schools. 
Much depends on tact for success. Work of pupils in rural dis- 
tricts will approach uniformity when there is uniformity of super- 
vision. ‘The system of graduation from the high school has done 
much to stimulate teacher and pupil to effort. Commissioners will 
find the following to be important suggestions; (1) Acquaint your- 
self with your legal duties. (2) Outline your work. (3) Follow 
your plan, when perfected, with energy and decision. 

Discussed by Professor Kimball and H. K. Saulisbury, the latter 
urging the necessity of uniform examinations. 


This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Feelings andTheir 
Culture,’’ by Supt. T. M. Balliet, Reading, Pa., an abstract of 
which appeared in our last issue, on page 37. 


FrRipAY MORNING, 


Prof. Jas. M. Milne, of Cortland, read a paper on ‘Improved Meth- 
ods of Education,’’ saying, inter alia: The tendency is to formulate 
too much; to observe facts, rather than what facts teach. The 
scientific principle of procedure is too often confounded with indi- 
vidual mannerism. Healthful growth, intelligent progress, dis- 
crimivating judgment, are the desiderata. 


In considering what methods used in teaching the common 
branches may be laid aside without further discussion, what are 
still legitimately open for profitable discussion, what problems 
are coming to the surface naturally calling for consideration in 
determining the methods of to-day, he said: All radical change 
in methods is like the swing of the pendulum, from one extreme to 
the other. In reading, the A B C Method has been relegated to 
the buried past. There yet appears the Phonic Method, whose 
theory is to pronounce words; the Word Method, whose aim is to 
teach words. The prevailing Combination Methods of to-day teach 
words from objects, and as soon as a few words are obtained they 
are used to make sentences; and from the sentence the child learns 
vowel sounds with proper diacritical signs, and with the sounds de- 
termined learns to pronounce new words with true sounds. 

The child should be taught script, and thus obviate the needless 
printing of subject-matter on the board. Trying to teach two sub- 
jects at once may sound well, and interest as a novelty, but can 
have no claim to being scientific. A child is taught to read for the 
sake of reading only. 

Spelling has had two phases. We passed from the spelling-book 
to teach spelling ; but the tendency of to-day is to return. 

In grammar, from the old method of parsing from the reading- 
book, flanked with rules and bristling with exceptions, the change 
has been to the synthetic method of sentence building, or the analysis 
of easy sentences, to develop the various terms. Grammar is a sci- 
entific atudy, to logic is to thought. Lan- 
guage is learn imitation. Everywh i 
false syntax be corrected. 

_Geography should begin with the schoolroom, followed by that of 
village, county, state, ete., and the subjects illustrated. The mold- 
ing board grows in favor, but must be used carefully and moder- 
ately. The same is trueof map drawing. I asked a little girl how 
large Europe was. She replied that it was four inches wider than a 
of three inches shorter. 

n teaching number and arithmetic there is t variance. - 
cently, looking at a book of sums and the nian worked out Re 
student of the last century, the clearness and terseness of the defi- 
nitions, accuracy of examples, and neatness of written work, im- 
pressed me with the belief that our strides beyond our grandfathers 
have not been rapid. The Griibe and Pestalozzian Methods in 
number are worthy of discussion. 


The reaction following the neglect of ‘writing in our primary 


schools has finally set in, and the tendency is to increase its impor- 
tance. 

The increased interest in the physical care of the individual may 
be seen in the growing number of well-equipped gymnasiums, and 
in the chairs of physical culture in our colleges. 

This paper was discussed by Prof. S. H. Albro, of Fredonia. 


Dr. Sauveur of Philadelphia occupied an hour and a half in illus- 
trating the ‘‘ Natural Method of Teaching Languages,’’ accepting 
as a class volunteers from the audience. : . 

Friday afternoon was occupied by papers and discussions of 
‘“‘ Local Teachers’ Associations’”’ and ‘‘ Duties of a Principal or 
Superintendent to his Subordinates,”’ all of which were pointed, 
practical, and interesting. 


Fripay EVENING. 


After the Committee on Resolutions had offered thanks to the 
various contributors to the success of the Association, a greeting 
from the Virginia Teachers’ Association was read. Following this, 
the report of the Finance Committee was read and accepted. 

The chair then introduced to the Association President Charles 
Kendall Adams, of Cornell University, whose paper was on 


Education for Citizenship. 


What does citizenship include ? What studies are best calculated 
to develop the mind of the student ? In my mind, nothing furnishes 
so good a fundamental structure as the discipline that comes from 
a study of mathematics and the languages. What is citizenship in 
our age and country as compared with other ages and countries ? 

The speaker referred to the changes brought about by the modern 
inventions and processes, enumerating specifically the steam engine, 
the spinning wheel, telegraph, telephone. 

We hear of no great fortunes made during the last century, but 
after the invention of Arkwright the new condition presen 
opportunities never dreamed of before ; and we thus come upon the 
age of great fortunes. , 

The age of machinery has called for the exercise of a different 
line of labor and thought than existed before. Suecess has been 
unevenly distributed. The cause of failure lies within the person. 
Intelligence now plays a mach more importart part in the every- 
day labor of the world. , 

improvement came about with the reformation. The doctrine 
of human rights forced its way slowly into belief. 

Adam Smith’s book, The Wealth of Nations, appeared at the 
date of the Revolution. It is called the parent of political economy. 

Whether a man succeeds or not depends not, on some official’s 
smile or favor, but on his own effort. 

The speaker gave a detailed outline of the progress of education 
and its effect in France, Germany, England, ete., since the time of 
Napoleon. 

Commercial success depends upon many factors, all controlled by 
superior knowledge. 

here are sixty-five thousand farmers in Massachusetts. In our 
country, as nowhere else in the world, every man looks out for him- 
self and does his own serving. ‘‘ What! ’’ said a foreigner to Pres- 
ident Lincoln, ‘‘do you black your own boots?’’ ‘* Why, yes; 
whose boots should I black ?’’ was the superb reply. 

Legislation is not always conducted on wise principles; it is often 
governed by bargain and sale; A will vote for B’s measure if B 
will reciprocate. There are districts in New York where elections 
cannot be carried without the use of large sums of money for cor- 
rupt purposes, 

Capital and labor is becoming a question of vast importance. 
We need a variety of instruction. This variety of instruction need 
not be given to the individual. Should be directed to the best de- 
velopment of the whole being. Necessity of this variety of educa- 
tion is being recognized more in Europe than here. For the accom- 
plishment of this work we need appropriation of state funds. 
This is truer here than elsewhere. 

Manual instruction must furnish the mechanics and master-work- 
men who used to be given us by the old system of apprenticeship, 
which has gone entirely out of date. 

More stress should be laid upon the necessity of teaching ethical 
obligations. ‘The age of liberty is the age of colossal fortunes. 


Address by Dr. Storrs. 


Rey. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, was then introduced to the Asso- 
ciation, and made a few felicitous remarks. Among other good 
things he said : 

Emerson says if you would ascend high you must hitch your 
wagon toastar. I should like to hitch my humble vehicle to the 
brilliant address of President Adams, but the traces are too short. 
I cannot make the attachment. 

The office of the library is not merely to collect rare books, but 
to collect useful, popular books and distribute them. 

We cannot bring the men and women of the library to our home 
and our table; but we can bring their thoughts and inspirations, 
uttered in their choicest and purest language, to the family; and 
joining hands with them, we can walk with them in their moments 
of loftiest inspiration. 

Books and photographs are educators, equally with the railway. 
Thackeray said truly, ‘‘We never journey any more; we only 
arrive at places.’’ I am often reminded of the traveler who had 
** done *’ Europe rapidly, and finding the Apollo Belvidere in the 
—— checked it off his guide-book with a ‘‘ Thank God, that is 

one !”’ 

Much of the degeneration in the penmanship of the young ladies 
of to-day may be owing to the telegraph. I mean this hypo-gothic 
style of writing, where the modest u, n, and w rise to such im- 
mensity! Young ladies used to write letters announcing their safe 
arrival at their journey’s end, and describing the incidents of travel. 
Now they merely telegraph the former, and are forgetting how to 
write letters. 

Here are books distributed all over the land. (Recalls those of 
his boyhood.) With a book you can traverse bs whole world ; 
you are made familiar with Nature in all its minutiw and magni- 
tude; you may study art in its plan and detail. We may walk 
and talk with the best authors, and bring them with their best 
a into our homes. 

8 a nation we have not done much i i 

in the higher departments 
_In Europe, fifty years ago, popular government meant mob and 
riot. Fisher Ames once said that a democratic form of government 
is like a raft, while a monarchical is like a man-of-war; the latter 
is the more formidable to fight, but likely to upset, while the former, 
although every man on it gets his feet wet, never turns over! The 
European monarchies find their strength in educated men. We 
have built our government, and must maintain it upon the broad 
basis of universal education; then it will be the strongest in the 
world, as the pyramid is stronger than the colamn. You are 
engaged not “| in giving pleasure and culture, but in cementing 
oe Fa a congratulate you upon your work, and upon your 

in it. 


Closing Proceedings. 


The new president, J. W. Kimball, of Amsterdam, was intro- 
duced and presented with the gavel by the retiring officer, President 
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Griffith, to whose untiring effort united with others who hold the 
Association dear, much of the success of the meeting is due. 

After a few happy remarks by the incoming president, in which 
he promised that none of the flags captured from the Army of Igno- 
rance should be ordered returned to the regiments, the Association 
adjourned to meet at Watkins in 1887, and so ended one of the 
pleasantest and most profitable meetings in the history of the 
Association. 


ATTAINED ITS MAJORITY. 


TEACHERS AT OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Twenty-First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MARYLAND 
ASSOCIATION, 


In the spacious dancing hall attached to the Hygeia Hotel, at 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, was opened, July 5, the twenty-first 
annual session of the Maryland State Teachers’ Association. Over 
three hundred teachers and educators from Maryland were in at- 
tendance. 
A. Witmer, of Hagerstown, with A. F. Wilkerson, of Baltimore, 
in the seeretary’s chair. 

Following the usual formalities connected with the opening exer- 
cises, came the address of welcome. In the absence of Governor 


Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, who was to have extended the welcome, 
Hon. John L. Buchanan, State Superintendent of Education of 
Virginia, acted in his stead. He said, in 1634 two hundred immi- 
grants, under General Calvert, were welcomed by the governor of 
Virginia, acting under instructions. To-day no such instructions 
are necessary to obtain such a welcome. He paid a high tribute to 
Leonard Calvert, saying that without the religious freedom insti- 
tuted by him, the benefits resulting from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would not have been so effective. He alluded to the evi- 
dent cessation of sectional animosities, as shown in the fraternal 
meetings of the Blue and the Gray at Boston and Gettysburg. The 
time has come when woman is to have an opportunity to take a 
leading part in the educational system of our country. He con- 
cluded by extending a hearty old Virginia welcome to the teachers 
of his sister state, Maryland. 

Governor Henry Lloyd of Maryland being absent, the response 
was made by Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Maryland. In alluding to the sharp criticisms that 
had been made in consequence of selecting a place in Virginia for 
the meeting, he said it was a matter to be settled by those who 
came to the meeting and paid their own expenses. He compli- 
mented the Virginia teachers, who sometimes spent mure than, and 
generally as much, as they made during the year, at teachers’ institu- 
tions. We mean to have good schools, for which we want good 
teachers. President Garfield’s idea of a college was a susceptible 
youth at one end of a bench and Mark Hopkins at the other. We 
need determined teachers. The free schools are making them- 
selves felt, and those people who were sarcastic some years ago in 
their allusions to free schools are now glad to send their children 
there. 

Hon. Sidney M. Finger, State Superintendent of Public Instruec- 
tion in North Carolina, being then introduced, said that the senti- 
ment of the United States was in favor of public schools. He cor- 
roborated the last remark of Professor Newell, and said that if the 
liberties of this country are to be protected and preserved, the school 
teacher is the one to do it. North Carolina is fast approaching the 
States of Maryland and Virginia in the progress of public educa- 
tion, wanting only money to enable her to make even more rapid 
progress. 

Mr. Witmer then gave bis presidential address, in which he 
thanked the gentlemen who had just spoken, saying, in addition, 
that the men and women before him were worthy the words of 
welcome which had been given them, The teachers are more wor- 
thy of words of commendation than orators and statesmen. These 
teachers desire a most hearty public approbation. The public 
schools are more deeply rooted in the affections of the people than 
ever before. Public schools have overcome scholastic exclusiveness, 
which sought to prevent education from extending beyond the 
cloister. It is our duty to support public education. There isa 
tendency to develop material wealth at the expense of the mental 
and moral worth. It is our mission to oppose this. 

The exercises were interspersed with vocal music by a quartette, 
under the direction of Prof. John G. Wehage, instructor of music 
in the Baltimore City schools. 

During the afternoon the Association made an excursion to the 
Hampton Normal School, and Soldiers’ Home. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to the Manual Training Department of the former 
institution. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning session, Supt. Henry 
A. Wise, of Baltimore City, read an able paper on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion and Training of Teachers.’’ He laid unusual emphasis on the 
fact that teachers must study. They should read the biographies 
of eminent educators, and study the methods and principles which 
influenced their professional work. Every teacher should read the 
life of Sir Thomas Arnold. The theory and practice of teaching 
were formerly not necessary objects of study, now they are. A 
teacher who has lost the desire to study has lost his best chance 
for success. Professor Wise advocated teachers’ reading circles, 
and described at some length the marvelous growth of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle of Indiana, organized in 1883, and of the 
Chautauqua Literary Society, both of which he highly commended. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. John T. Thompson, of Howard 
County, said that graduates of normal schools are more effective 
than those not thus trained. Many teachers seemed to neglect op- 

rtunities for self-improvement, and parents and school officials 
a upon this matter with culpable neglect and indifference. 

The discussion was concluded with a paper on the same subject 
by Charles H. Baughman, of Carroll County. 

An interesting and instructive paper on ‘‘ Teachers’ Certificates’’ 
was then presented by Prof. Bernard C. Reed, of Baltimore County. 
He discussed the matter from an historical point of view, and aptly, 
though humorously, delineated the difference between the period 
from 1845 to 1865, when the profession of school teaching was the 
last resort of failures in other professions, and the time since then. 
He showed how the farcical examinations and worthless certificates 
were done away with in 1864, by the eighth article in the constitu- 
tion relating to schools, by which the state superintendent was en- 
abled to come to the rescue of the schools through an examination 
of teachers. Certificates based upon moral, intellectual, and exec- 
utive ability should be issued. Examiners should be practical 
teachers. The greatest defect in the county school lies in this, 
that the county school teachers are underpaid. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Noble L. 
Mitchell, of Harford County; Wm. T. Markland, principal Male 
Grammar School No. 2, Baltimore City; and Miss Susie 8. Boul- 
din, principal Primary School No. 19, Baltimore City. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, Peter |™P® 


During the afternoon an enjoyable excursion was made to the 
Gosport Navy Yard at Norfolk. 

Che opening paper of the evening session, on ‘‘ Industrial Edu- 

cation,’’ was read by Col. Wm. Allao, of the MeDonogh Institute. 
He said the movement in favor of industrial education is fast be- 
coming a general one. It is no longer possible for a mechanic to 
train his son to his own trade. Baltimore City has a good training 
school, but it does not reach all. Public sentiment should be 
aroused by directing attention to what is being done elsewhere. 
The Colonel described a large school in Boston, where girls were 
successfully taught to take measurements, cut and make dresses. 
and to cook. The happiness of humble homes, particularly, would 
be increased by public instruction in cooking. The school board 
of Boston is about to add the study of cookery to its public school 
curriculum, Gen. Armstrong’s industrial school at Hampton is a 
rgeat success. Night trade schools are a necessity, and should be 
organized. He recommended that cooking and sewing be taught in 
the female schools. 
_ Mr. Alex. Chaplain, of Talbot County, said that a bill engraft- 
ing industrial education upon the school system of the state had 
actually been prepared for the legislature of Maryland, but had not 
been presented on account of some faults. He expected, however. 
to see one presented to the next legislature. He believed that the 
per laws would be enacted by the Maryland legislature, and 
that industrial education, in connection with the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, with Dr. Bryan at its head, would become a part of 
the Maryland system of free schools. 

The subject was also discussed by E. G. Hoff, of Carroll County. 

** Art Decoration in Publie School ’’ was then considered by Miss 
Belle Newell, of the State Normal School of Baltimore. A paper 
on the same subject, by Miss Sallie Gamble of Baltimore County, 
was read by Miss Bessie Thompson of Baltimore, after which the 
convention adjourned until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY, JULY 7. 


The first paper presented at the Thursday morning's session was 
that of James A. Diffenbaugh, of Carroll County. He said: The 
great ends of all study are the ability and disposition to discharge 
more effectually our duties as men and citizens. Our public schools 
are filled mainly with the children of agricultural and laboring 
people, and the education which the state provides ought to qualify 
them to see in those spheres not only their proper mission, but also 
their largest promise of reward. The need of strong, penetrating, 
and healthy men is felt in the less noticeable walks of life. 


The same subject was discussed by W. H. Dashiell, of Somerset 
County. 

‘An able paper on ‘‘ Examinations and Promotions of Pupils” 
was then read by W. H. Tolson, principal Male Grammar School 
No. 20, Baltimore City. The question of promotion should be con- 
sidered a vital one bythe teacher. His action may affect the entire 
future course of his pupils. Pupils must be taught how to study 
and how to think before being submitted to an examination. Such 
questions should be asked as will elicit thoughtful answers and in- 
volve broad principles. No two questions should have incorporated 
in them a test of similar principles. This point is often overlooked 
by examiners in their desire rather to show their own knowledge 
than elicit that of others. As the superintendent examines, so will 
teachers teach. If, therefore, the pupils are thus wrongly taught, 
the examiner is partly responsible. In promoting failed pupils, we 
must consider the subject failed in, the pupil’s record, his age, and 
physical as also his social and financial condition. In our en- 
deavor to make a good record, we should not hesitate to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. We must be careful not to 
work harm to any one by thoughtlessly or selfishly allowing our- 
selves to be influenced in our promotions through a vain desire to 
please those in authority. 

Mr. M. B. Stephens of Caroline County, and Mr. F. H. Clash 
of Dorchester County, in discussing this question, supported the 
speaker in all the essential points. 

At the afternoon session a paper on ‘ Tenure of Office,’’ pre- 
pared by Dr. H. B. Gwynn, of the Male Grammar School No L., 
Baltimore City, was read by Mr. J. G. Muller. This paper advyo- 
cated a high standard of teachers and a long tenure of office. 

The next paper, on ‘“ Faults in Our Present System, and Reme- 
dies,’? by Dr. J. L. Bryan of Dorchester County, recommended 
better supervision, the abolition of school fees, and a larger school 
fund. e commended the Jaw which allows the governor to ap- 
point examiners. Persons of both political parties should be ap- 
pointed commissioners by the judges. There should be no more 
than three commissioners. Quarterly meetings should be sufficient 
for the county commissioners. He further advised one trustee in- 
stead of three, who should appoint a teacher, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. The day is not far distant when teachers will 
have to present a diploma from a normal school, besides passing a 
high grade examination. The state tax for education should be 
raised to at least fifteen cents on the hundred dollars. The city of 
Baltimore can better afford this than the counties, as it is the me- 
tropolis of the state. He hoped tlrat the constitutional convention 
likely to be held would order the necessary legislation. 

Rev. John Squier, of Cecil County, argued that the law allowing 
three trustees to dismiss a teacher with thirty days’ notice, or with- 
out cause, should be repealed. He hoped that those going to the 
legislature would see to it that this would be effected. He also 
urged that higher salaries should be paid, and instanced how low 
pay had interfered with the efficiency of his schools. 

Daring the evening delightful excursions were made to the Capes. 


FRIDAY, JULY 8. 


The fourth and last day’s session opened with a paper on ‘ En- 
glish Literature,’’? by Miss Laura Skinner, of Baltimore County. 
The speaker recommended the study of English literature gems in 
the primary schools. Declaiming long pieces is unnecessary. 
Gems memorized should convey some moral, It is in the power of 
the teacher to eradicate novel reading by implanting a taste for 


good literature. 

‘** Courses of Study ’’ was the next topic on the program, and was 
treated by Miss Henrietta Szold, of Baltimore. She advocated the 
training of pupils, as opposed to mere teaching of isolated facts. 
This can never be accomplished by the utilitarian method, which 
would teach a pupil all he will need in the vocation to be chosen by 
him laterin life. This is unphilosophic, impractical,—in the better 
seuse of the word,—would render class teaching an impossibility, 
and would tend to raise class distinctions, since the child would 
have to share the pursuit of the father. The study of how to read 
the newspapers is an art that can and should be taught. Journal- 
ism is the power of the future, and a newspaper is the most com- 
plete yet tangible factor, as well as product, of our highly complex 
yet intangible civilization. It is the epitome of life and a summary 
of the world’s history, forming the sole reading matter of a large 
proportion of citizens. , 

Following the adoption of several unimportant resolutions, the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, when the convention ad- 


journed sine die. 


THE 


MISSOURI MEETING. 
ANNUAL SESSION OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-SIXTH 


The Association was called to order promptly at 9 a. m., Tues- 
day, June 21, by President Warren of Hannibal, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Barrett of Stephens College, Columbia. After 
an appropriate welcome by Prof. H. F. Triplett of Brownsville, and 
a suitable response by Prof. A. Haynes of Booneville, Supt. Fair- 
banks of Springfield read a vigorous paper upon the ‘‘ Narrowing 
Tendencies of the Teacher’s Calling.’? Waris man’s normal con- 
dition, he said. After enumerating at considerable length the 
points in which, as compared with business callings, the stress of 
constant competition is removed from the teacher, he made the fol- 
lowing summary: 1. Asa rale the emoluments of the teacher are 
small, and fail to hold the strongest men. 2. There is little compe- 
tition to bring out latent powers. 3. There is no mode of compar- 
ison to show constantly and clearly the power or lack of power in 
the teacher. 4. The income does not depend daily nA y always 
upon the amount of effort put forth, and thus cause us to do our best 
work. 5, Our unstable position makes ns cowardly and cringing 
in too many instances. 6. The great moving force of self-preser- 
vation, self-aggrandizement, self-help, is largely wanting. The pa- 
per was a bomb thrown into the meeting, exciting a very warm 
and earnest discussion. 

Committees were appointed as follows : On Nominations—Messrs. 
Wolfe, Allen, Oldham, Kirk, and Dobson. On Resolutions— 
Messrs. Norton, Fairbanks, Wardner, Barrett, and MeNeill. On 
Auditing —Messrs. Carrington, Buchanan, and Vickroy. On Time 
and Place—Messrs. Laws, Haynes, and Halloway. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
In the Normal School Section Prof. Barnard gave an able address 
on the subject of ‘‘ Words vs. Ideas.’’ In it he emphasized, by a 
variety of pertinent considerations and forcible arguments, the im- 
portance of ideas and their apprehension in all teaching. 

Perhaps the most important paper of the grammar school sec- 
tion was that presented by Supt. Wolfe upon ‘* What Geographical 
Ideas are the most Valuable ?”’ in which he pointed out the relative 
importance of different kinds of geographical ideas. It was held 
that those ideas which trace the relation between man’s wants on 
the one hand and nature's resources on the other are of the most 
vital importance ; that those topics which concern the transforming 
of dead mineral matter, through vegetable and animal life, into 
vegetable and animal tissue, and the changing by means of indus- 
trial appliances and processes of these vegetable and animal prod- 
ucts into clothing and she!ter for man, were most valuable and fruit 
ful. He illustrated the above Ly references to the animal and veg- 
etable fibres, grains, meats, metals, and transportation, always 
keeping in view man’s chief wants,—clothing, shelter, light, fuel, 
and transportation. As all knowledge should be taught in its con- 
nection with some central idea, or line of ideas, he claimed that this 
line of ideas reaching from man, with his multifarious wants, to 
dead nature with her inexhaustible resources, is the most natural 
center about which to range the really valuable ideas to be taught 
in geography. 

During the evening session Rev. Dr. S. J. Niccols, of St. Louis, lect- 
ured on ‘* The Ideal Teacher,’’ That ideal has shifted in various ages. 
That of fifty years ago was quite at variance with that of to-day. 
The speaker held that education seeks the development of the 
whole being. Such a training the true teacher must have received, 
and such a conception of education he must have if he is to truly 
educate. Mental development at the expense of moral and phys- 
ical growth is the aim. ‘The rounded being isthe end. This, then, 
being the case, what must the teacher be ? First, physical power 
and strength is all essential. The red life-blood must trace its 
way through the body. Passions that lead to abuse of the physical 
nature must be wholly exorcised, ‘Teachers must honor the temple 
in which God has placed the beauties of an immortal spirit. Clean- 
liness is the first law of bodily health. Shabby dress and unkempt 
hair are discreditable to any teacher. It is easier to imitate the 
limp of Vulcan than to forge the helmet of Achilles. Aping the 
faults of the great is not greatness. Ability to pass a satisfactory 
examination does not prove fitness to teach. More is needed. The 
speaker alluded to the unfortunate results of too much system, in 
destroying the individuality of teacher and pupil. The public 
schools of France, in which the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
could tell what every child in the realm was reciting at any moment, 
was an example of system ‘‘ gone to a head.’’ Another element in 
the character of the true teacher is sympathy. This element 
is love in action: this it is which burns high purpose and noble re- 
solve into young hearts. The teacher should have a lofty concep- 
tion of his profession. It is said Luther’s teacher uncovered his 
head when he came into the presence of his pupils, because, said he, 
princes may be among their number. Possibilities that are behind 
childish glee the ideal teacher sees. He knows that the hand which 
shakes the baby-rattle may yet wield the scepter of kingdoms, The 
ideal teacher, too, is devout. He looks up through the clouds. 
Hope links itself to faith, and he falters not in his higher 
trust. The ideal teacher is also faithful. Hope is a shining thread 
running through his labors. His work may seem small and un- 
noticed, like the strand of light lost amid numberless companions, 
or the coral’s labor covered by that of a multitude of fellow- 
workers. But he remembers that as the scientist can seize with 
spectroscope a metallic ray of light from the remotest star and read 
its message, so the Omniscient Judge will know and reward his 
labors. The lecture was delightful and instructive, and has not 
been surpassed in the association for many a year. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Dr. S. S. Laws, of the State University opened the session with a 
classroom lecture illustrating the main divisions of the mind or 
modes of mental activity, and emphasizing the importance of mind- 
study to the teacher. 

Ex-State Supt. Shannon read a paper on ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes,’ 
discussing the city, county, and Normal Institute. The objects of 
the institute were stated to be: 1. To correct errors both of theory 
and of practice. 2. To aid teachers in establishing better discipline 
and in doing more thorough work. 3%. To teach them how to over- 
come various difficulties met with in their daily work, 

The work done in many normal institutes was criticised, in that 
the subject-matter of textbooks was given too much attention, and 
methods and principles of teaching almost wholly ignored. The 
speaker urged that the professional phase of the work should 
receive more careful attention, and condemned the too prevalent 
custom of including fifteen or twenty branches in the plan of work. 
The real purpose of an institute must needs be left out with such 
an array of work to engage the attention of the conductor. 

Mr. J. H. Pelham, a representative colored teacher, read a paper 


on ** The Negro as a Papil, a Teacher, and a Citizen,’’ which was 
enthusiastically commantind and ordered published. 
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Prof. Carl Betz, of Kansas City, presented a couple of classes in 
calisthenic drills, which were admirably performed and warmly 


applauded. 
State-Supt. Coleman, at the close of the exercise, offered a prize 
of $25 to the best drilled class in calisthenics that should be pre- 


sented next year. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Among others in the College Section, Prof. C. D. Adams of Drury 
College read a paper upon ‘‘A Practical Education.”’ Education 
is to fit a man for life, not for some man’s idea of life, or for some 
special condition or calling. Regard must be had for the conditions 


and environments of this age. je paper abounded in excellent 
ughts and was highly commended. ; 
oe most aes feature of the District School Section was the 
address of H. M. Hamill, of Franklin, Ill., upon the Illinois plan 
of grading and supervising country schools. The details of the 
plan are: (1) The minimum of work in each grade for each month 
is fixed; (2) the entire course of study by months is published in a 
manual and given to teacher and pupil; (5) the teachers in council 
arrange the course of study; (4) printed monthly examination ques- 
tions are prepared by the county superintendent or a committee of 
teachers and sent monthly to the schools. These questions are 
based on a fixed minimum of work, and are so framed as to be 
brief and yet thorough. (5) The teachers hold monthly examina- 
tions of the older classes, record results, and file papers with the 
county superintendent; (6) near the close of each year a careful 
examination is held by the superintendent in each township to which 
the best first grade pupils are admitted; (7) a final examination is 
held at the county seat at the close of the year, to which pupils 
averaging eighty-five per cent. in the township examinations are 
admitted ; (8) certificates of standing are issued to both township, 
or ‘‘central,’’ and county or “‘final’’ examication pupils; (9) an 
annual catalogue of teachers, of ‘‘central’’ and “‘final’’ examina- 
tions, is issued by the superintendent; (10) exhibits of work are 
held at ‘‘central’’ and ‘‘final’’ examinations. The advantages of 
the plan were enumerated, as (1) it unifies the work of the country 
schools; (2) it recognizes three grades and keeps them distinct ; 
(3) it secures promotion to pupils ready and restrains those who are 
not; (4) it records permanently and accurately the pupil’s progress ; 
(5) it demands topical teaching and is independent of specific 
texts; (6) it lengthens school tertas; (7) it secures regularity of 
attendance; (8) it tends to uniformity in the date of opening the 
schools; (9) pupils pass in most counties, without examination, from 
the final examinations to the high schools of adjacent towns and 
cities; (10) it places a definite end before the pupil; (11) it tends 
to better teaching and better pay; (12) it is a voluntary, not a com- 
ulsory plan. 
¥ Mr I amill spoke upward of an hour, and his address was 
followed by a very earnest and excited discussion. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Association met in sections in the forenoon. In the primary 
section, after the presentation of several excellent papers, notably 
that of Principal Dyer of St. Louis upon ‘‘ Primary Reading,”’ 
Colonel Parker, who was present, was invited to continue the 
topic of ‘‘ Primary Reading,’’ which he did in an entertaining and 
effective manner. 

In the High School Section the principal papers were by J. 8. 
Holloway, of Sedalia, who mapped out the four-year high school 
course which he would recommend, stating the position and extent 
of work in each study, with reasons therefor, and by Prof. T, 
Berry Smith, of Fayette, who discussed ‘‘ Chemistry in the High 
School,’’ emphasizing the importance of an experimental approach 
to the subject, and illustrating by a number of experiments the 
fact that much could be done with inexpensive apparatus. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


In the afternoon session, Colonel Parker, by invitation of the As- 
sociation, spoke further upon the topic of ‘‘ Primary Reading.”’ 
He urged the importance of arousing the mind of the learner, and 
rendering it active, intense, aflame, in order to remove as far as 
practicable the laborious use of methods and prolonged repetitions 
in teaching. 

The remainder of the session was consumed by the presentation 
of anable paper upon ‘‘ Schooi Supervision,’’? by Superintendent 
Long of St. Louis, and in the transaction of general business. 

Resolutions were passed remarking and commending the frater- 
nal spirit existing between public and private schools and colleges, 
urging county supervision, indorsing the teaching of the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, declaring in favor 
of national aid in education in the form of the Blair Bill, commend- 
ing the administration of State Supt. Coleman, and thanking Pres- 
ident Warren and Secretaries Oldham and Longan for the faithful 
performance of their somewhat arduous duties. 

The decision of a committee of ten members, consisting of five 
university professors appointed by the university faculty, and five 
high school principals appointed by the Association, which com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare a plan by which the preparatory 
course of the university and the courses of the high schools might 
be harmonized, and pupils passed from certain approved high 
schools of superior grade into the university without examination, 
reported a basis of adjustment, which was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation. 

‘The time of the next meeting was fixed upon the 19th, 20th, and 
21st, of June, and the place Sweet Springs, as in former sessions. 

The following officers were then elected : 

President—W. 'T. Carrington of Jefferson City. 

Vice-Presidents—H. W. Prentiss of St. Louis, W. T. Hanmer 
of Joplin, A. E. Wardner of Macon City, and W. B. Smith of 
Columbia. 

Recording Secretary— W. D. Christian of Paris. 

Assistant Secretary— Miss Effie Barrick of Sedalia. 

Ruilroad Secretary—J. T. Buchanan of Kansas City. 

Treasurer—T. Berry Smith of Fayette. 

Superintendent of Display—H. F. Triplett of Brownsville. 

The evening session was occupied with a lecture by Colonel 
Parker upon ‘* The Common School: Its Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture.”’ ae an able effort, and thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. Your correspondent regrets that the prescribed space will 
not permit a more extended notice of this instructive address. 

Thus closed the twenty-sixth session of the State Association, 
with between three and four hundred in attendance, and a program 
never excelled in quality and the average ability of those who took 


part. 


— No teacher is at all equipped for independent work who does 
not own the whole of (not a partnership interest in), a Bible, an un- 
abridged dictionary, and an educational paper. They are just as 
indispensable ag » hat, an umbrella, a coat, and shoes, What 

ould you think of a teacher who lived by horrowine @ coat ?— 

achers” Tnstitute 


TEACHERS IN THE FAR SOUTH. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEXAS STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 28th ult., at 10 o’clock a. m., Prof. Jacob Beckler of 
Austin called to order the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association. Over 500 teachers were in attendance. 

After the opening exercises, Professor Bringhurst of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College presented the president with a 
gavel, saying: I rise, Mr. President, to redeem the promise that I 


made Jast summer at Austin in behalf of my college, by presenting 
a gavel manufactured by the students of the mechanical department 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. We did not 
rifle the continents for material or for orvaments. It is not heavy 
with ‘‘ Bokhara’s vaunted gold, or jewels of Samareand’’ I trans- 
fer it to your possession, to your sovereignty, sir, freighted with 
the good wishes of its authors, commended by the good will and loyal 
feeling and friendship of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for this Association. 

Mayor Connor not being able to be present, Colonel Shepard was 
asked to give the address of welcome. He referred to the province 
of the educator as that from which springs the greatest force, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of religion, for the advancement of the world ; 
dwelt on the progress of human government through educational 
forces, and recommended the attainment of morality and purity 
through the agency of schools. 

After an appropriate response by Professor Pennebacker of Tyler, 
the president delivered his address, of which we give a brief ab- 
stract: Texas has caught the spirit of the age. She has fallen into 
line with her older sisters, to vie with them in making the world 
better and happier by founding and fostering, as best she can, 
asylums, schools, and institutions of learning, where the hope and 
flower of the country, without regard to sex or race, is trained 
physically and intellectually and morally. 

Then followed a review of the educational work done by the 
Twentieth Legislature, in which the speaker on the one hand 
lamented the failure to create at least two more normal schools and 
to make provisions for the continuance of the summer schools, and 
on the other hand rejoiced that laws were passed enlarging the 
hitherto limited power of the superintendent of public instruction, 
providing for the better and more equitable distribution of the 
school fund, and establishing the office of county superintendent 
At this poiat the speaker congratulated the teachers on another 
fond hope realized during the current year, referring to the action 
of the people of Texas in elevating to the very responsible and hon- 
orable position of superintendent of public instruction a practi- 
cal teacher. Far be it from me, he said, to even as much as 
cast a shadow of reproach upon the successful administration of 
Col. B. M. Baker, the honored and accomplished predecessor of 
the present incumbent, Prof. Osear H. Cooper. Lut I cannot help 
expressing joy and delight at the ultimate triumph of a just prin- 
ciple. 

vr hen, turning to the subject of physical culture, he said: If 
the school wishes to do its whole duty, it must lay a good physical 
as well as mental and moral foundation. There isa world of sound 
wisdom in the saying that the first requisite to success in life is ‘‘ to 
be a good animal,’’ and to be a nation of good animals is the first 
condition insuring national prosperity. Mens sana incorpore sano is 
a biological truth that needs no demonstration. Yet how sadly 
neglected in most of our schools is physical education! We have 
recently added to our course of studies that most important science, 
Hygiene. But we do not practice what it teaches; we set at defi- 
ance the cardinal law of health. Exercise the body. The fierce 
competition engendered by the struggle for existence has unfortu- 
nately forced the modern school to attach undue importance to the 
cultivation of the intellect, much to the detriment of body and soul. 
Speaking of methods that so commonly result in brain-forcing, 
he remarked : In our plan for intellectual training the evil lies not 
in doing too little, but rather in doing too much; we practice un- 
natural brain-forcing. The laws of Newton and Kepler governing 
the physical universe are not more unerring in their operation nor 
more universal in their application than are the laws of mind as 
enunciated by Locke, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. To violate these 
laws is to sin against God and man. Pestalozzi, that greatest and 
best of modern teachers, lays down this cardinal law. In its order 
and its methods education must conform to the natural process of 
mental evolution. Do we obey this law as we ought to? Do we 
follow the order of nature and proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the concrete to the abstract ? Do we not teach a little 
of many things rather than much of a few things? Do we not 
teach for the school more than for practical life ? Do we teach the 
useful first and the ornamental last? Do we teach children to 
make their own inferences, thus making them independent of book 
and teacher? Are we not wedded too slavishly to cast-iron rules of 
dead mechanism? Alas, we cannot exculpate ourselves entirely 
from these charges. , 


Meetings of Sections. 


With the close of this paper the Association adjourned until 
afternoon, when it met in sections. Mrs. E. N. Hood, of Austin, 
presided over the Primary Division, where Mrs. J. B. Powell, of 
Hubbard City, read a paper full of suggestions on ‘‘ Failure in 
Primary Work,’’ and J. E. Rod ers, of Palestine, discoursed on 
the topic, ‘‘ Contents of Children’s Minds,”’ in a manner that dis- 
played a thorough study of the subject. 

The College Division was presided over by President Leslie 
Waggener, of the State University. We regret that our space will 
not allow of the presentation of a synopsis of the following papers, 
which were read in this division: ‘‘ The Normal School,—Its Aim 
and Its Work,’ by I. R. Dean, Huntsville ; ‘‘ Botany in Our 
Common Schools,” by Geo. W. Curtis, College Station; ‘‘ The 
Ancient Languages,—Their Relative Importance as a Part of the 
High School Curriculum,’’ by T. G. Harris, Plano. The prevail- 
ing sentiment was in favor of the maintenance of scientific courses, 
but it was coupled with the recommendation to drink deep, since 
the mere skimming of the surface of philosophy too often leads to 
that materialism that antagonizes the scientific spirit. 

In the Intermediate Division, where Professor Sutton of Houston 
presided, an interesting and instructive discourse on the subject 
‘* Mathematies,—How to Teach It,”’ by Prof. J. J. Berryman, of the 
Bryan Graded School, was well received and highly complimented. 
The speaker maintained that mathematics is brought into play 
at a very early period of existence, even before the child is con- 
scious of the fact. The infant expresses its wants in objective 
mathematics, and in this it makes no mistakes. After referring to 
the unerring nature of instinct, he said: Children are asked to do 
what they cannot do, not comprehending what is demanded of 
them, and thus they begin to make mistakes, but they are not so 
much the mistakes of the child as of the teacher. God never made 
man to make a mistake, and if children are trained correctly, error 
will be the exception and not the rule. He condemned as peda- 
gogical, effete, and as a drag upon mental development, the method 


child can reason and form his own rules after reasoning up to 
them. 

At the evening session, which was held in the Opera House, the 
teachers listened to an oration on ‘‘ Gladstone: His C haracter asa 
Man,” by Mr. Yancy Lewis, of Gainesville, a young university 


graduate. 
SreconpD Day. 


The larger part of the morning session was taken up with lengthy 
paper on ** The University,” by Prof. Leslie Waggener. 
The following resolution, introduced by Prof. A. H. Brewer, 


was laid on the table: 
Whereas, There is great diversity in the textbooks now in use in the 


blic schools of this state, and 
vy aerens, A very heavy expense is therefore incurred by the people 
and much confusion and trouble introduced into the schools them- 


y i i ; therefore 
State Board of Education to call a convention of all the teachers of the 
state, to select for adoption a uniform series of textbooks to be used 
throughout the state. 

Dr. Macune, State Lecturer of the Farmers’ Alliance, then ad- 
dressed the meeting by special permission. He favored the adop- 
tion of uniform textbooks, the absence of which now entailed much 
unnecessary expense and confusion. To supply this want the Alli- 
ance would favor and pay for the preparation by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of the manuscript aud plates for these books. 
The Alliance would publish the books, sell them to their order at 
the cost of getting them up, and to others at that cost plus ten per 
cent., and if at any time the state should undertake the publishing, 
they would turn over the plant to it. The Alliance, he added, 
had the strength to introduce the books in 4,000 schools. He asked 
that a committee be appointed to take the matter under consid- 
eration. 

In response to this request, and im accordance with a motion 
passed by the Association, the Chair appointed a committee of 
which Supt. Alexander Hogg, of Fort Worth, was made a member. 

Before the College Department Dr. J. H. Luther delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Bible in the Public Schools,’’ which was a strong 
plea for the reading of the Bible in the schools without note or 
comment. The speaker claimed that it was the teacher's right to 
do so,—a right which the constitution, the laws, and the courts 
would protect. 

The whole of the afternoon session was taken up by the work of 
the six distinct sections. 

At the evening session, Hon. J. B. Merwin, editor of the A mer- 
ican Journal of Education, delivered an able address on a ‘* New 
Era in Education.’’ 

Professor Bringhurst, of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
in a witty and pointed speech made a strong appeal for the higher 
education of women. 


Turrp Day. 


The interest of the morning session centered around the discus- 
sion of the topic “ Federal Aid,”’ by Prof. J. M. McLeod, of 
Commerce, who antagonized the Blair Bill in strong, terse, and 


forcible language. 

He explained the unconstitutionality of the measure, and cited 
ex Governor Roberts in support of this view. The speaker claimed 
that aside from its unconstitutionality, the bill had a centralizing 
tendency, was paternalistic, and at the same time was in its phrase- 
ology a slander upon the South, and a proposition for the misap- 
propriation of the people’s money. Statistics were given show- 
ing how in New England, with all its boasted educational fa- 
cilities and advantages, public school teachers were paid very 
much less than in Texas, and the percentage of attendance there 
was also much less than in Texas. 

The speaker then read a letter which he himself had written to 
Attorney-General Garland, asking him if he had ever declared the 
bill constitutional. The Attorney-General’s reply was that he 
never had, and had never given any expression whatever upon the 
bill since his remarks upon it when a member of the Senate from 
Arkansas. 

The remainder of the morning session was taken up with business 
matters, and the rendering of two excellent recitations by Mrs. Allie 
Roszelle of Dallas and Miss Narnie Harrison of Greenville. 

At the afternoon session the obituary committee made their 
report, which was accepted together with resolutions of regret and 
condolence on the death of Prof. J. E. Dow, late superintendent 
of Houston. 

The report of the committee appointed to determine the status 
of industrial education in the schools of the United States was very 
exhaustive and replete with valuable statistics. It advocated the 
inauguration of industrial training in the public schools of the state. 
As a beginning the boys could take lessons in wood carving, in 
engraving, and in the use of tools, while the girls could be taught 
needle-work and cookery. The report was adopted and referred to 
the Publication Committee. 

By special permission, Supt. Alex. Hogg, of Fort Worth, was per- 
mitted to make a few remarks in regard to the discussion of *‘ Fed- 
eral Aid,’’ which had taken place during the morning session. 

The speaker said he was not the only advocate of the Blair Bill 
in the Association, but he seemed to have been singled out as the 
object against whom the thunderbolts of the opposition to this bill 
were hurled. He denied that textbooks were prescribed in the bill. 
It required that arithmetic, geography, and history should be 
taught; but it did not name by what authors these books should 
be. It did mention the mixed schools of whites and blacks in those 
states where such already existed, but it provided for the separate 
schools of the races in those states where mixed schools were not 
tolerated. In favoring this bill he was not working for Texas alone, 
but for the whole South. The Federal government.ought to edu- 
cate the six millions of slaves it had freed. When Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the emancipation proclamation he put upon the United 
States Government the obligation of educating the emancipated 
slaves. As to the unconstitutionality of the bill he had uothing to 
say. When Evarts and Chief-Justice Waite and Attorney-General 
Garland said it was constitutional he had no questions to ask on 
that point. Senators Vance and George and Colquitt and Wade 
Hampton had voted for it, and when such true southerners as they 
supported it, he was content to do likewise. If Texas does not 
need the bill, if Texas don’t want it, let her step aside and let those 
— _— do want it have it. 

iss Nannie C. Breeding, of Caldwell, reported progress in the 
formation of the reading circle, and urged all members to join it. 


The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President—P. B. Pennybacker, of Tyler. 

First Vice-President—A. C. Carnes, of Coleman. 
Second Vice-Prest.—W. A. Banks, of Bryan. 

Third Vice-Prest.—Colonel Pittman of Denton. 
Fourth Vice-Prest.—J. B. Powell, of Hubbard City. 
Fifth Vice-Prest.—Florence C. Bright, of Corsicana. 
Secretary—C. T. Alexander, of Cisco. 

Treasurer—J. L. Miller. 


of cramming with ruleg and formulas, all of which should be 
planted by causing the pupil to exerci his reasoning powers, The! 


_ After selecting Fort Worth ag the next place of meeting, the Assq- 
ciation adjourned, 


In the evening a grand social union waa held in City Park, 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


SPHCIAL, ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ready August 


Alternate Readers. 


Fresh and Interesting Reading Matter at Low Prices. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FIRST READER, 89 pp». . . . $0.15 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SECOND READER, !44 pp... . . . 25 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE THIRD READER, 176 pp, . . , 


Sample Copy and 
Intwoduction Price. 


» 


Sample Copy and 
Introduetion rice. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FOURTH READER, 224 pp» . . . $0.40 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FIFTH READER [in preparation]. 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH or LITERARY READER [iv prepar.] 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE REapeERs are intended to furnish additional reading where such reading matter is desired, supplementing any 


series in use, or alternating with it. 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE Reapers may also be used independently as a regular series. 


THE ALTERNATE READERS are based upon the same principles as MieG@uffey’s Revised Readers, which are un- 


equaled in merit, popularity, and extent of use. 
In grading, the thought involved in the text has been considered first. 


Every-day words, perfectly familiar to little children, are 


freely introduced without regard to their length, in preference to unusual substitutes; for example, the word “horse” is used rather 


than “nag” or “ cob.” 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructive, and well adapted to aid the mental and moral 


growth of young pupils. 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises in CoMPOSITION. 


Many of them 


are also suggestive, and may be made the basis of new stories to be written by both teachers and pupils. 
The illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designed with reference to their use in furnishing themes for composition. 


Suggestions are made for instruction in LANGUAGE LESSONS in the Third and Fourth Alternate Readers. 


in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through the Fifth Reader. 
The Sixth Reader of the Series [nearly ready] will be a Literary Reader, and will be found especially valuable in schools where time 
is lacking for the study of English Literature as a separate branch. 
While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary reading, they are so arranged and care- 
fully graded that they may be used independently as a regular series. 
NEARLY ONE THOUSAND SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, AND OTHER PERSONS WELL QUALIFIED, HAVE READ AND COR- 
RECTED ADVANCE PROOFS OF McGurreEy’s ALTERNATE Reapers and contributed valuable suggestions during the progress of their prep- 


aration. 
adaptation to the purposes designed. 


DEFINITIONS are introduced 


The publishers, therefore, are confident that the new Alternate Readers wili be found as nearly perfect as possible in their 


The Low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 


Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by Teachers, Superintendents, and others, in every State 
in the Union, upon examination of the advanced proof-sheets of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers: 


Pror. C. C. Rounps, Principal State Normal, Plymouth, N. H. 
—‘* A worthy edition to one of the best planned series of read- 
ing books ever published.’’ 

Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. — ‘‘ Well prepared, con- 
taining a good variety of interesting matter judiciously ar- 
ranged.”’ 

Supt. H. 8S, TARBELL, Providence, R I. — ‘‘ Make up excellent. 
Lessons interesting and well graded.”’ 

Supr. W. F. Staton, Atlanta, Ga. — ‘* Carefally examined by 
three of our most experienced primary teachers, who pro- 
nounce the highest encomiums *’ 

Supt. A. J. Smiru, Springfield, Ill. —‘* Am much pleased with 
the Second Reader. I hope you will forever maintain in the 
future, as in the past, your purpose to give good, solid reading 
for little ones.”’ 

Prest. J. F. SPENCE, Grant Memorial University, Tenn. — 
‘* Superior to any other of the kind.’’ 

Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich. —‘‘ Finely graded. 
Stories interesting, and there is an excellent variety.’’ 

Supt. Won. M. Peck, Whitestone, L. I. —‘‘1 am much pleased. 
The selections are first-class.’’ 

Supt. L. J. RuNDLETT, Concord, N. H. — ‘‘ Material entertain- 
ing and instructive, two essentials for success. 

Dr. Rost. ALLYN, Southern Illinois, Normal University. —‘‘ I 
most heartily approve the plan and execution.’’ 


Dr. I. W. ANDREWS, Marietta College, Ohio. —‘‘It is certain 
they have been compiled with great care and judgment.’’ 
Supt. Wm. E. ANDERSON, Milwaukee, Wis.—‘ The illustrations 
are modern and from natural subjects,—very suggestive and 
life-like.”’ 

Supt. C. D. ABBEY, Bismarck, D. T. — ‘‘ Will fill a place which 
needs just such a book, and fill it well.’’ 

Supt. A. L. WYETH, Terre Haute, Ind. —‘‘ Material selected by 
one who knows children, practically or intuitively, and the 
result is a book of many excellences.’’ 


Dr. KENDALL Brooks, University of Michigan. —‘‘ A beautiful 
book. I can see nothing that calls for adverse criticism.’’ 
Supt. J. B. Youne, Davenport, Iowa. — ‘‘ Well adapted to serve 
the purpose intended.’’ 

Supt. W. H. BAKER, Savannah, Ga. — ‘‘ Provides fora want I 
have long felt. ‘The books are beautiful.’’ 

Supt. 8S. H. BARTLETT, Montgomery, Ala.—‘* Excellent as a Sup- 
plementary Reader. The cuts are fine, the type good size.’’ 

8S. B. Brown, Principal State Normal School, Glenville, W. Va. 
— ‘It is full of the spirit of the times.”’ 

Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, Ohio. — ‘‘ Inviting, useful, enter- 
taining. Excellent in matter and mechanical make-up.’’ 
Supt. T. C. CLENDENIN, Cairo, I/l. — ‘‘ Every piece well caleu- 

lated for composition work, while the pictures are beauties.”’ 
Supt. O. H. Cooper, Austin, Tex.—‘‘It seems to me admirable.’’ 


Supt. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.—‘‘ Selections carefully chosen, 
and the language lessons new and excellent features.’’ 


Dr. H. B. Brown, Northern Indiana Normal School.—‘‘ Nothing | 


so far published to compare with it. The selections are new, 
fresh, and full of interest.’’ 

Supt. J. DuSHANE, South Bend, Ind.—‘ It would seem captious 
to criticise as beautifal a book as this.’’ 

Pror. E. R. ELpripGe, East Iowa, Normal. — ‘‘ Will be hailed 
with delight by the little ones.’’ 

Miss A. K. EGGLESTON, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. — ‘* The 
stories tending to moral lessons are not overdrawn, but pleas- 
antly and entertainingly writteu.’’ 

Hon. J. EstABROOK, State Supt., Mich. — ‘‘ Admirably adapted. 
Lessons excellent, cuts artistic and suggestive. They are gems.”’ 

Prest. E. H. Farrcuiup, Berea College, Ky. — ‘‘ The plan is 
undoubtedly wise. . . . Do not see how it could be improved.’’ 


Dr. A. Ho.Broox, President National Normal Unirersity.— 
‘Am entirely satisfied with them. Have looked them over 
with considerable interest and admiration.’’ 


Supt. Joun HANncock, Chillicothe, Ohio. —‘‘ Admirable. Well 
graded, and of a character to deeply interest the class of pupils 
fog which they are intended.’’ 

Tuos. HARDIE, Sec’y Board, Dubuque, Iowa. — ‘* Seems to be no 
room for criticism or improvement.’’ 

Supt. J. FAIRBANKS, Spring field, Mo. — ‘‘ Nothing to criticise. 
All to commend.’’ 

Supt. CHANNING Foisom, Dover, N. H. —‘‘ Pleasing and satis- 
factory in selections, arrangement, and execution.’’ 

Supt. H. M. JAMES, Omaha, Neb. —‘‘ As well arranged for its 
purpose as any Reader I have ever seen. I have enjoyed it.”’ 

Hon. W. W. W. Jones, late Supt. of Nebraska. — ‘‘ In general I 
see nothing but great merit in the book, and have no words 
but those of praise.’’ 

Supt. G. 8S. LAIDLEY, Charleston, W. Va.—‘‘ I think the teachers 
of primary grades will give it a hearty weleome. Iam very 
much pleased with it.’’ 

Supt. Geo. A. LITTLEFIELD, Newport, R. I. — ‘* Have no fault 
to find, but on the contrary, much admiration for all its essential 
characteristics.’’ 

Pror. A. W. MELL, Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. — 
‘* Admirably prepared. Less of the stilted in style and mat- 
ter than I have seen in any book for children.’’ 

Supt. Epw. P. Moses, Raleigh, N. C.— ‘I congratulate you 
upon the completion of a school reader of real merit.’’ 

PRESIDENT T. J. MITCHELL, Alabama Normal School. — ‘‘ Most 
excellent and attractive. I am more than delighted.’’ 

Supt. I. N. MircHELL, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. — ‘‘ Type clear, cuts 
suggestive, general substance and moral tone good.’’ 

Supt. E. B. NEELY, St. Joseph, Mo.— ‘‘ Most excellent. Ad- 
mirably adapted. Exceptionally good.’’ 

Prest. G. L. OSBORNE, State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo.—“‘ Very 
superior in grading, selections, and mechanical execution.’’ 
Supt. A. L. Purtnton, Parkersburg, W. Va.—‘* Most admirable 

Third Reader I ever saw.”’ 
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KANSAS.—The Kansas State University has 
appointed |Miss A. L. Morrow to the position of 
preceptress. This lady has had a large experience 
as a teacher, both in this country and in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, whither she was sent in accord- 
ance with a request of that government for one of 
the best teachers in this country. She was made 
principal of the Government Normal School. Dar- 
ing her stay in South America she acquired great 
fluency in the Spanish language, which she will 
teach in the Kansas University. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — At the seventy-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Trustees of Miami 
University it was resolved by a decided vote to 
admit young women as students. Quite a num- 
ber have already sought admittance. 

At the recent commencement exercises of the 
Millersville State Normal School, the committee 
appointed to draft resolutions relative to the re- 
tiring principal, and the newly-elected principal, 
reported as follows : 

Whereas, The Alumni association of Millersville 
Normal school has been informed of the resignation 
of the principal, Dr. B. F. Shaub, and, 

Whereas, We recognize the yoy efforts put 
forth by our honored ex-principal for the promotion 
of education and the welfare of this institution, recog- 
nizing in his person an efficient worker, a fine scholar, 
a kind and obliging friend; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the association, 
hereby express our appreciation of the earnest, con- 
scientious, faithful performance of sy that has 
characterized the administration of Dr. Shaub. 

Resolved, That we express our gratification at the 
high moral standing that has been preserved in the 
school, and satisfaction with the discipline and order 
maintained. 

Resolved, That the best wishes of this body attend 
Dr. Shaub for his future success and welfare in what- 
ever field of labor he may choose to exercise his 
talents. 

The New Principal. 

Whereas, The alumni association of the Millers- 
ville State Normal school has learned with satisfac- 
tion of the election of one of their members to fill the 
vacancy in the principalship of said Normal Sehool, 
occasioned by the resignation of Dr. B. F. Shaub ; 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we, the Alumni association of the 
Millersville State Normal school, hereby express our 
gratification at the election of Dr, E. O, Lyte as prin- 
cipal of this Normal School, and that we recognize in 
him an able, active, and efficient head of this insti- 
tution, and poco him our earnest and cordial su 

ort in his efforts to maintain and advance the stand- 
ng and interests of the Millersville Normal School. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the trustees, and 
commend their actiou in the election of Dr. Lyte, and 
urge them to sustain him in all his efforts to pro- 
mote the character and efficiency of our alma mater. 

L. J. BARNET, 
H. J. BRUCKHART, 
A. O. NEWPHER, 

Prof. Samuel A. Baer, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Reading public schools, has declined 
a re-election to the superintendency of the Florence 
(S.C.) schools, where he has been for two years past. 
He will engage in institute work the coming fall. 

When Engineer Melville of Arctic fame was in 
West Chester, a few days ago, he was invited by 
Prof. Darlington to deliver a lecture at the next 
Teachers’ Institute. He declined, on the ground 
that he could not parade the sufferings of his com- 
rades before the public for pay. He refused an 
offer of $10,000 for a year’s work, from the Red- 
path Lecture Bureau for this season. 

Prof. John Meigs of Pottstown has bought the 
property of Geo. H. Potts, adjoining the High 
School, for $25,000, The property consists of 21 
acres of ground and a large mansion. It will be 
used as an annex to the school. 

Prof. Oliver Holben, who occupies the chair of 
German and French in Miami University, at 
Oxford, O., is spending his vacation with ex-sena- 
tor Holben at Allentown. 

The Germantown School Board are highly 
pleased with the work of their supervising princi- 
pal, Prof. J. Monroe Willard. They see what is 
to be gained by special training. 

Sister Mary Rose, aged 34, a well-known paro- 
chial teacher, died at Towanda, July 3. She was 
the daughter of James McDade of Wilkesbarre. 


Committee. 


TENNESSEE.—The State Teachers’ Association 
will convene at Jackson, August 23, 24, 25, and 
26. Hon. Frank M. Smith writes: ‘ This will be 
the largest gathering of teachers ever held in the 
state.’’ 

The State Superintendent is holding institutes 
in all parts of the state, four in each grand division. 
The dates of those not already held are: Rock- 
wood, Roane County, July 25; Springfield, Rob- 
ertson County, Aug. 1; Murfreesboro, Rutherford 
County, Aug. 8. 


Wes? VIRGINIA.—Six or seven towns of the 
state are engaged in an earnest competition for the 
new M. E, Seminary, to be located shortly by a 
board appointed by the Annual Conference last fall. 
Clarksburg offers $30,000 in land and money, 
Buckhannon almost as much, and other places hold 


out strong inducements. ‘The board will make its 
decision in July, and work on buildings will com- 
mence at once. 


MAINE.—Speaking of the re-election of Supt. 
A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, the Gazette of that 
city remarks: ‘‘ This unanimous election is only 
the expression of the public appreciation and ap- 
proval of Mr. Edwards’ educational work in this 
city during his term of office, A more consci- 
entious, painstaking and intelligent superintend- 
ent of schools Lewiston never had, and it would 
be difficult to find his equal for the position. Mr. 
Edwards, by his quiet energy and progressive 
methods has inspired new life in our school system 
and done much to increase the interest of both 
teachers and scholars in the work before them. 
We trust our city may long enjoy the benefit of 
his public spirited as well as professional enthu- 
siasm. 


— The gifts to Yale College during the past 
year aggregated $300,000. 


— The contest for the Rollins, Morse, and Lock- 
wood oratorical prize took place at Dartmouth in 
the College Church, June 27. The following was 
the Board of Judges: Hon. L. D. Stevens, Con- 
cord; ex-Govervor Pingree, Hartford, Vt.; Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. ; Grosvenor 
S. Hubbard, New York; Prof. Chas. H. Cooper, 
Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. The following 
were the awards: First, $50, W. P. Buckley, Lit- 
tleton; second, $40, C. A. Stokes, Denver, Col. ; 
third, $30, S. G. Emerson, Kennebunkport, Me. ; 
fourth, $20, F. B. Cleaves, Kennebunkport, Me. 
Dramatic prize, $20, W. S. Sullivan, Troy, O. 
Lockwood prize of $20 to the junior or sophomore 
who won the highest prize in Rollins-Morse contest, 
C. A. Stokes. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Cyclone at Waupaca, Wis. 

— Destructive rains in Arizona. 

— The country swept by a hot wave. 

— Mr. Blaine is at Kilgraston, Scotland. 

— Cholera epidemic in Sie:ly and Sardinia. 

— Socialists hold a meeting on Boston Common. 
—A fabulously rich gold mine discovered in 
Michigan. 

— Herr Krupp, the great German gun mann- 
facturer, is dead. 

— Assassination of Mr. J. G. C, Kennedy in 
Washington. 

— M. Elme Marie Caro, the French philoso- 
pher, is dead. 

—Senator Thurman of Ohio refuses to be a 
candidate for governor. 

— Eruption of Mt. 4tna and slight earthquake 
in southern Italy. 

— The Russian town of Witepsk devastated by 
fire. ‘Thousands homeless. 

— The anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne 
celebrated July 12 in Ireland and Canada. 

—A socialistic plot against Emperor William 
has been discovered by the police of Grosgeran. 

— Jacob Sharp’s sentence is four years and 
$5,000. It seemed to improve his health. 

— Religious fanatics at St. Petersburg have at- 
tempted to murder the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. 
— No disturbance attending the celebration of 
the fall of the Bastile in Paris on the 14th inst. 
— Railroad accident at St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Fire reaches cars loaded with oil. Many killed. 
— St. Paul, Minn., afflicted by an immense 
swarm of bugs, covering street lights, trees and 
streets. Millions of them. 

— Turkey still declines to sign the Egyptian 
Convention. The British Minister has left Con- 
stantinople. 

— Great excitement in Honolulu; both parties 
arming. King Kalakaua will not recognize the 
new constitution. 

— Another famine impending in the southern 
part of Ireland. No rain for two months. The 
crops ‘destroyed. 

— The people of Fairmount, Ind., blew up a 
building with dynamite to prevent the proposed 
opening of a liquor saloon. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan victorious in an- 
other battle with the insurgents. The heads of 
two hundred of the slain sent to Cabul. 

— The Knights of Labor have lost 400,000 
members during the past fourteen months. Disso- 
lution imminent. he American Federation of 
Labor growing in strength. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION, 
Drs. Marshall and Longacre, Olney, IIl., say: 
‘We have used it in cases of indigestion, with 
good results.’’ 


THEY ALL SAY 


That * Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in Language and 


Reading is by fur the best book on the subject that has appeared.” 


Price, $1.50. 


* cents). Send for circular. 


We send it till October for $1.00 and postage (15 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings. - Moreen D Appleton & Co, NY & as 
Gascoigne. - - - ° Wilson “ 175 

A Game of Chance. - - Coombs 1 
Alandbook of Summer Resorts. - Pirkis « 80 
Hawthorne Cassell & Co, New York 1 00 
Mystery of Bar Harbor - Leffingwell W Dillingham, N 1 

- - - - Hag gard Harper & Bros, NY 
Tolstol T ¥ Crowell & Co, NY 1 25 

a ‘ Munger Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston H bo 
The Shaybacks in Camp. - - - - - perrewe “ “ “ “ 2 00 
The Law of Divorce. - - Lloy “ “ 1 50 
A Dictionary of Boston. - - Bacon “ 150 
Phillips-Exeter ° “ “ “ “ 10 00 
- Mason G P Putnam’s Sons, New York 1 25 
Bessie’s Six Lovers. - - - - Peterson T B Peterson & Bros, Phila 50 
Penelope’s Suitors. - - - - = Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
The House of the Musician. ohnson 

Prose Pastorals. - - : Sylvester 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE call attention to TILDEN LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY, at West Lebanon, N. H., under the man- 


For beauty and healthfulness of location, comfort 
and safe home influences, systematic and thorough 
instruction in every department, this school can- 
not be surpassed. It is easily accessible by rail- 
road and telegraph, and its charges are moderate. 
For catalogues and full particulars, apply to the 
principals, or to Dr. Hiram Oreutt, 3 Somerset 
St., Boston. 

IF you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written, and accurate guide to the City,— 128 
pages and map,—entitled ‘‘How to Know New 
York.’’ Sent on receipt of 6c. in stamps. 

Address ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 

Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


SEE advertisement in another column, of ‘‘ A 
first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston.’’ The location could 
not be more delightful for the home of a family, 
and a family school, nor the outfit more complete. 
The school is well established, and a liberal pat- 
ronage is assured. 


THE special attention of our readers is called to 
our Grand Premium Offer on page 50 of this issue. 


agement of Dr. E. Hubbard and Mrs. Barlow. | 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

jehild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
oe teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
The Froebel So- 


iy IN PRIZE * ciety of London 


offers Prizes to the amount of twenty 
guineas, for best essays on “* THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF FROEBEL, 
AS GATHERED FROM HIS WorRKS” Full informa- 
tion may be obtained of 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS. 


THE WEsT FLORIDA SEMINARY BOARD will elect 
teachers for the scholastic year of 1887-8, on the 15th 


of August prox. They desire to engage at least, one 
principal, one male and one female assistant. The 
course covers Ancient Languages. Mathematics, 
Tactics, Natural Sciences, English Literature, His- 
tory, and Geography, with or without Modern Lan- 
guages and Music. 

Term to begin ist Monday in October, and con- 
tinue 36 weeks. Applications addressed to the 
Secretary of the Board are invited for either of the 
positions. Thorough proficiency and progressive- 
ness desired, and will be recogoized and paid for. 
Applicants are requested to state m their appliea- 
tions, the branches they desire ineluded in their 
chairs. and the salaries expected, and accompany 
same with statement of their experiencejin teaching, 
and references. The salaries paid last year were 


$950, $900, $600 respectively. Address 
GEORGE LEWIS, Seeretary, etc.. 
(b) P. O. Box 201, Tallahassee, Fla. 


or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. Please 


The Literary 


evolution 


Standard Publications ; lowest prices ever known. NOT sold by Book-sellers ; 
books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
64-page Catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, 


mention this paper. 


‘Teacher? 


J. ORMOND WILSON, Supt. of Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: — ‘* School Keeping: How To Do 
It,’’ I find to be an excellent little manual, full of 
practical suggestions based upon sound theory and 


intelligent experience. I wish every teacher in the 
land might have a copy of it. 


Address : 


you want become 
thorough, practical 


Then send at once 
for a copy of 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 
Now in its Thirad Hdition. 
SEE WHAT OTIIERS THINK OF IT. 


Grorce L. Guy, Supt. of Schools, Mt, Carmel, 
Ill. : — It is without qualification the work need- 


,ed by the rank and file of the great army of teach- 


ers in this land. I shall advise every one who at- 
tends our institute to arm himself or herself with 


le copy for the winter campaign. 


One of the most practical volumes a Teacher can own. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 75 CTS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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July 21, 1887. 


JOURNAL OF 


‘Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


an, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 


SEASIDE 


Circulars with full information sent free b 
. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. heacen House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, ete. 7 


address 
Miss ELLEN HypkE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


THOMPSON'S 
TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
New Edition 1SS7. 
For teachers to review their 

studies and prepare for exam- 

inations. hirteen branches 


of questions and answers. 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


Examiner's Companion. 


Just out. Contains 13 Stud 
ies not included in the EXAM 
INER. 200 pages of questions 
and answers. These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the most difficult ex 
amination Mailed to any ad- 

, postpaid, at 81.50 each. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 

54 Block, 
hicago, Ill. 


QUIZZISM, 
AND ITS KEY. 


By A.P. ‘Southwick 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“ matter” in peptory, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give below a few sample queries : 

What are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “ Yankee” ? 

When was the first Thanksgiving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 

Where is the “‘ Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is Pompey’s Pillar ? 

How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FISHER’S ©ssentials, of Geography. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for July carries with it the 
evidence of its superior excellence. The portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan, Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York City, furnishes the frontispiece, and his 


sermon on Old Age, its Trials and Consolations, h 


which accompanies it, is instructive and tender. 
There is also a beautiful view of his church, and a 
sketch of his life. The sermon by Dr. Sample 
on the Christian Ministry and its Work is fitted 
for present day - ¥ Bishop Stevens’ Ser- 
mon on Strength and Beauty in the Sanctuary 
supplies suitable ideas for a dedicatory service, and 
the Children’s Sermon by Rev. G. W. Brooks will be 
found very suggestive. The Leading Thoughts of 
Sermons, by Drs. J. Hall, Eaton, White, and Hiden, 
are worthy of their authors. Dr. G. Draper graphi- 
cally describes The London May Meetings. Prinel- 
al Brown deals with Skepticism in Ministers, Pro- 
essor Fisher with Difficulties in Scripture, Professor 
Hunt with Christian Meditation, W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen with Assyrian Ideas of Death, Dr. Moment 
throws light on Sabbath School Lessons, and Rev J. 
S. Ramsey gives an excellent charge to a pastor. 
The Editorials are bright and suggestive. All de- 
artments are well filled. Yearly, $2.50; clergymen, 
2.00; single copies, 25 cents. E. B. Treat, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 


— With the present attractive issue, The Overland 
Monthly begins its tenth volume. Its gratifying 
prosperity is evident. This magazine is making a 
reputation for its Indian articles. General Howard’s 
third paper on ‘‘ The Bannock Campaign ” describes 
Sarah Winnemucca’s famous ride, two hundred miles 
into the camp of the hostiles, to gather information 
and rescue her own tribe and family. ‘ The Chroni- 
cles of Camp Wright” are notes from Col. A. G. 
Tassin’s scoutings in Round Valley, and he describes 
with the authority of Government Reports, and long 
personal knowledge of his subject, the wrongs com- 
mitted against the Indians. he opening article of 
the number is a poem by the late E. R. Sill. ‘ Recent 
Fiction,” ‘* Reviews,” are fresh and readable as 
usual. The Overland is puplished at 415 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco. Price, $4.00 a year. 


— The current issue of The Forum is rich in fine 
articles, among which are ‘“‘ Henry George’s Mistake 
About Land,” by Prof. W. T. Harris; ‘‘ The Position 
of Canada,”’ by David A. Poe ; ** What is the Object 
of Life ?”’ by Grant Allen; ‘‘ Books That Have 
Helped Me,”’ by Prof. A. P. Peabody; “Is Prince- 
ton Humanizing ?”’ by Prof. Newman Smyth; * Re- 
lation the Ultimate Truth,” by Mary Parmele ; 
“‘Laughter.”’ by Prof. St. George Mivart; ‘ The 
Infliction of the Death Penalty,” by Park Benjamin ; 
‘“*Tenement- House Morality,’ by Fr. J. O. S. Hunt- 
‘Race Prejudice at Summer Resorts,”’ b 
Alice H. Rhine; and ** Dangers of Unrestricted Immi- 
gration,” by Prof. H. H. Boyesen. The Forum ranks 
among the best literary periodicals in the world. 
Published in New York, by The Forum Publishing 
Co. Price, $5.00 a year. 


— The Writer is as interesting and helpful in its 
4th number (July) as in its earlier issues, and as we 
have previously expressed our very high opinion of 
the magazine, we feel that we can speak “no fairer 
than that’? The current number contains a sensible 
article on “ Helping the Postmaster " ; ‘“ With Lon- 
don Writers,” by Lew Vanderpoole, an amusing 
skit on og errors, by Linn B. Porter; po | 
various otber excellent papers, besides the well- 
filled departments of editorials, queries, book re- 
views, helpful hints, ete. All in all, it is a magazine 
no writer or teacher of writing can afford to be with- 
out. (The Writer: a monthly magazine for literary 
workers. Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for July opens with a portrait and sketch of the life 
of John G. Saxe ; “ Familiar Talks with Our Young 
People’ on the subject of Phrenology, is cleverly 
conducted and fully illustrated. Several important 
articles relative to the study and status of Phre- 
nology are given. Portraits of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort are seoomapenies by Phrenological 
analysis, as given by Prof. L. N. Fowler, of London. 
In the Health Department are timelyarticles. Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., New York. $2.00 a year. 


— The issue of Lend-a-Hand for July contains 
the final chapter of Miss Abbot’s interesting serial, 
* Barty, the Little Vagabond.’”’ Mr. Hale continues 
“Mr. Tangier’s Vacation,’ with increasing interest, 
and the editorials and other articles are very valu- 
able and of excellent variety. ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
Philanthrophy ” deserves a careful reading. Lend- 
a-Hand should be read by all public-spirited people 
in the country. Published at 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


— Prof. John F. Weir, the well - known artist and 
critic, and head of the Yale Art School, will contrib- 


ute to the August number of Scribner's Magazine 
a paper on the “ Revival of Handicraft,’ which isa 
plea for the spread of skilled labor. The interest 
which the whole subject of manual training is excit- 
ing adds special timeliness to this article. 


— The second paper by David A. Wells on ‘‘ The 
Economic Disturbances since 1873,”’ to appear in the 


August Popular Science Monthly, will probably be 
the most important of the series, as it contains a 
statement of the conditions and events which Mr. 
Wells is convinced were the causes of the world- 
wide commercial depression. 


— Professor Shaler’s article on ‘“‘ The Instability 
of the Atmosphere,”’ in Scribner's Magazine for 
August, will contain reproduetions of'a number of 
photographs taken immediately after disastrous tor- 
nadoes in the West, which show grades of destruc- 
tion from center to circumference of tornadges, and 
the explosive effect of air contained in hollow walls. 

— The Pansy for July is here, and as full as ever of 
charmingly illustrated articles. This little maga- 
zine is a perfect treasure, delighting and at the same 
time instructing the children. . Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00 a year. 

—In the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for 
July, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton gives, as the eighth chap- 
ter in “Some Successful Women,” an interesting 
sketch of Rachel Littler Bodley, Dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

— The illustrated articles on ‘‘ Astronomy with an 
Opera-Glass,” appearing in The Popular Science 
Monthly, will be continued in the August number, 
with an intensel nsarenting account of what can be 
seen with a omall glass on the moon and the sun, 

— The famous statue of Queen Victoria, by J. E. 
Boehm, R.A., which is in Windsor Castle, is pictured 
in a full-page engraving in the July Wide Awake. 

—A portrait of the late Dr. Mark Hopkins will ap- 
pear in the August Book Buyer. 


court plaster, his throat gets be- 
yond the help of soda water, and 
is temper evaporates with his perspiration. He is hot 
test when after along walk ina broiling sun, to find a 
trustee of a school said to HOTTEST present teacher 
be vacant, he learns that the is rebired, and 
he has no better chance than a hottentot. Such are the 
who tries to be his own Teachers’ 
gency. ut those who apply to us 

know where to go, when to en ane how HOTTE TOT. 
to go. So they keep cool and comfortable, and are in 

ition to win the places they want. W. D. KERR, 

, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor PL, N. Y. City. 


stick like 


of our recent appointments were in Pickens 
8S. C., Hallstead, Pa., 8S. Norwalk, Conn., an 
Irwing, Cal., showing that our field is not restricted. 
Many teachers register with us for particular States 
—especially Colorado and California. We have been 
pretty successful with such applicants, taking special 
pains to find just the places they can best fill. We 
sent two ladies to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at 
$750 each. One remains this year at $900; the other 
has gone at a still higher salary, to Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, Wis. Teachers of accredited record can 
have about the kind of places they want if they will 
be patient till we find them. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The Boston Veachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Bosion, Mass. 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREIGN, 
promeey provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School rented and sold, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate. 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 

petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

R. KE. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ag 


ency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BOTH LADIES 


AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


AND UNIVERSITIES. 
E. M. COYRIERE, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


31 E. 17TH STREET, N City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 


SUPPLIES. New York. 


WANTED, 


Ina New England City, a lady normally educated, 
and with same experience in this line of work, to act 
as Training Teacher for the public schools. Salary, 
$900 to $1,000 Apply at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies’ College, a lady or gentleman 
of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a 
specialty of the Latin Language as a literature, and 
had successful experience in teaching it. 

Also, in the same college. a lady who has made a 
specialty of English Literature, and 1s qualified to 
take charge of that department. 

None need apply who are not competent to fill a 
professorship in said college. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. With a slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 


commodated. The schoel is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including ae 
or 


furniture, and good will of school, will be sold 
10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 


‘all session. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to have the general management and supervision, — 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and successful experi- 
ence. Salary, $2500 to $3000. 


Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, 
0 SAFEST OF ALL y 
o INVESTMENTS. 0 
W. B. CLARK & Co., of MINNEAPOLIS, offers First 
Mortgages on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to8 
recent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
nterest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston Office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 
GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 
19 Milk St., Room 46, Boston. 


eow 


**FOREICN TRAVEL.”’ 


A cireular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
prices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HENRY 


GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


Do you 
want 


TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS 
Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 

1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 

Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 

Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 

small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.58. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


AWS 
Teachers’ Bureau oe 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 

Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


INDICATIONS. 


Among the numerous engagements in the best po- 
sitions, during the last few weeks, through this Bu- 
reau, seven ladies have been engaged at $1000 salary 
each, and one who was engaged a year ago, at the 
same salary, has been re-elected at $1,200. 

Leading educators in every department of instruc- 
tion have learned where to register, and the School 
officers now know where to apply for teachers of 
established reputation. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 4. 


By MARY SHA 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving 


re of the most elementary character, an , 
pees eat ffords, and to a few well-known chemical compounds. Each 


of material being limited to what the kitchen a 
student is required to make his own observations, and 


Introduction p 


Sample copi: 


s will be forwarded, postpaid, to t 
introduction price. 


Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


W BREWSTER. 


might be hard to say which is the best! 
things being taken into ¢ 
saying that, for complete 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 
in the market, and it 
There is many a speller in pane 
onsideration, we feel safe in 
1ess and scientific arrange- 


- ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 


d the simplest apparatus is employed,—the range 


from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 
rice, 66 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Bostou, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


B ——AGENCY FOR—— 

ENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICA- 

NS. 
a e Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this coustry. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
ENLARGED, 


The best and most popular Textbook on the | 5! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- BEFORE AN A UDIENCE, 


densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
topics bearing upon natural expression, 

nh response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 


of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, Author By A. up in Paris” ; Editor of ““s George 


affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES. 
300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, - - 88.25 


Teo teachers for examination, - 


and Anecdotes of Authors 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. urther particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished, Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS. ™ 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Education. 


NUFACTURE 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regare for accuracy an 
beanty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices, ——— have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and 

ogue an culars ress 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Bosto: 
Wakasn AVENUE. 


Drawing in every 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


A. W. 


great prominence to practical work by the pupil. | ao ual to 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 
Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 


is the “‘corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
train his pupils thoroughly and 
and males correct y 
observe his instructions. 17 res. 
eachers or school-officers for examination, at the { amination 20 cts. 
gem ! Price, 20 cts. ; 
and Youth’s Speller (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in seript type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 


of all who faithful 

Price for ex- 

Watson’s “Graphic Speller” is a 
Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 


Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Ofrdyest and the BDBeot 
Of aff Pencils. 


Ae IN ENCLISH COMPOSI- 


TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 


combined, by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent by mail 
for 68 cents. 


ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINCS 
OF CEO. BANCROFT. By W. W. GIST, 


A.M. Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 
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& 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The New A. W. F. “‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDEBRS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequaled Quafity. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THG 
FABGR GOODS. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 


possible in the Common School. 


*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


EM. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducator. 
ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERHARD FABER, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


545---547 Pearl Street, NEW WORK. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broadway. | Haisted’s Elements of Geometry. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
NATHAN SHEPPARD 


Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ 
Rice and Johnson’s 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 
“ 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . . . 12mo “* 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. 12mo, “ 1.50 
Least Squares. 2.00 


1.25 


Differential Calculus, . 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 


Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 


Trigonometry. . . 12mo, * 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Vork. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
I2me, cloth, - 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


. | RICHARDSON, 


Among a host of competitors, many of which are 
excellent Instruction Books, 


‘Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte 
| Still serenely occupies the position of the “ winning 
yacht”’ in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has beentremendous. Edition follows eqdj- 
tion in rapid succession, and it will not be long betore 
it will be safe to announce 

A HALF MILLION COPIES 
As the total number printed and sold. 


** RICHARDSON” is a very correct book. 
For a long time no error in a phrase or note has bee), 
recorded, 


** RICHARDSON” has become a standard 
favorite with a multitude of teachers, who find an 
advantage in fiving lessons from a book with which 
they are familiar, and that by its high reputation 
secures the respect and interest of the scholar. 


‘* RICHARDSON ” bas advantages in the way 
of good illustrations of the position and action of the 
fingers, and also in the few pages of advice to play- 
ers from the pens of Schumann and Czerny. 

Mailed for the Price, $3.00. ~* : 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


— 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


A eupotier collection of easy Piano Music carefully selected 
from the works of Lichner, Spindler, Lange, Chopin, 
Gliese, Low, Scharwenk Schubert, tiller, Heller, 
Behr, Ha dn, Mendelaso nm, and others. Especially pre- 
pared for the use of O08 piano players. 144 pages sheet 
music size. Price, $1.00 in Boards; $1.50 in Cicth: 


MY KATHLEEN’S GONE OVER THE SEA. 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. WESTENDOREF. 


The world-wide populart of “I'll take you home again 
Kathleen” has firmly established Mr. Westendorf's reputation 
as a popular song composer. In this, his latest effort, he has 
surpassed anything he has heretofore written, and we predict 
for it a genérous reception from the public. Beautifully illus- 
trated title page. Price, 40 Centa, By mail, postpaid, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


(it every description and at ail prices. We will 
send our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free of 
charge upon application. State what Kind of in- 
slcument you wish to buy 


‘rhe JOHN CHURCHCO. 


ATT, O. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Menta! and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


WORK FOR VACATION. 


END to the Journal of Education for a 


_.TO BE READY SOON. 


FACTS FOR EVERY TEACHER 


ABOUT 
Prominent American Authors, Books and Publish- 


ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents ; 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
4th, 40 cents. 


* The Preface to the First Reader is the best 4 


ual of Methods I have everseen. ..... ac 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. 


G. HyDE 


Very truly yours, Cc. W. . 
State Normal School.” 


Big Offer to Agents. 3 Somerset St. 
and Full Set 


Common School Bookkeeping, “gianks. 


Sample Set, 81.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
| studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
| those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 
schools, take its place among the most necessary and im- 
portant branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ers ; English Books and Authors ; Popular Trans- 
lations, Dramas, Operas, etc. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


This work will be without a rival as a mine of infor- 
mation about authors and books. It is fresh, reliable, 
complete ; admirably gotten up at a low price. It is 
worth as much as many of 
books on authors, 


Cloth, 


SONGS of HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Price, $1.50. 


One of the most important books of the season. It 
is full of patriotic sentiment. Every poem is just the 
thing to be read or recited in schock. This volume 

an history, biography, and geography alive wi 
interest through fact, legend, and tradition. ” 


Elegantly bound in Cloth. Price only $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


NOW READY, 


1e high-priced sets of The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. 


With special reference to the nature 


of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


ored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


"| Eelectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp- 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


c. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, j Stuffe nimal 
Casts of Fossils, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. in vesaanaiiien: 
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SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., —~ 
Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
| 


